














The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 
Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 


designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 


partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental .grammar 
and correct English usage. 


Hi gh School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


A Write for price catalog describing other books 


The wm, ke ormick-e_ Mathers ‘Piblishing (ompany 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Columbus Los Angeles . New York i Melade tare 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


Se) %» Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
; __ him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 


dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions . . . 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


WM. E.. McNURLAN, Dist. Mgr. 
Martinsville, Illinois 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Growth and Learning in the Elementary 
School, by Albert J. Huggett and Cecil V. 
Millard. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth. Illustrated. 414 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

Educational psychology here is consid- 
ered as a tool by which teachers may dis- 
cover the most efficient way to realize the 
accomplishment of educational. goals. Its 
purpose is to’ bring to the teacher of the 
elementary child a better understanding of 
that child, a knowledge of pertinent, late 
research dealing with curricula for meeting 
the needs of that child, and a review of 
methodology designed to make effective re- 
actions between child and curriculum. 


Arts and Crafts 


New Music Horizons, Book VI. Silver 
Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
236 pages. Price, $1.56. 

New Music Horizons, Book VI,. con- 
tinues the five-fold plan of earlier books of 
the series—offering experiences in singing, 
rhythmic activities and dancing, listening, 
playing instruments, and creating. There 
is a section on radio broadcasting. Many 
illustrations in color set the mood of the 
songs and place them in their historical and 
geographical setting. 

Your Craft Book, by Louis V. Newkirk 
and LaVada Zutter. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 212 pages. Price, $3.20. 

The 108 well-designed projects cover a 
wide range of activities and materials in 
needlework, plastics, wood, clay, paint, and 
paper, involving handwork only, for the 
intermediate grades. 


Social Studies 


Latin America: Past and Present, by 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon and Flaud C. Woo- 
ton. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 469 pages. Price, $2.20. 

Latin America: Past and Present presents 
essential historical background and surveys 
the many phases of life in Latin America— 
political, economic, and cultural. Style, 
vocabulary, and selection of content have 
been determined with the thirteen- to fif- 
teen-year-old adolescent in mind. 

Fighting for Freedom, by Harold A. 
Hansen, John G. Herndon, and William B. 
Langsdorf. The John C. Winston Compa- 
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ny, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
512 pages. Price, $4.50. 

Fighting for Freedom is living history. 
Its attempts to show that the issues be- 
tween democracy. and totalitarianism are 
clear-cut. Two introductory chapters trace 
the origins of the democratic and the 
totalitarian idea; the main body of the 
volume consists of documents and speeches, 
held together and given their historical 
settings by introductions and interspersed 
with brief lists of related events. 

But the story is not finished. The volume 
ends with the charter of the United Na- 
tions drafted at San Francisco and docu- 
ments on the control of atomic energy. 
From that point the reader must carry on. 

The People Look at Radio, Harry Field 
and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. Cloth. 
158 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Most people like the radio, trust it, be- 
lieve that it does a fairer-spirited all-around 
job than do the newspapers or the movies. 
These are the conclusions drawn from a 
poll of public opinion made for the radio 
industry by the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Denver. 

The People Look at Radio, however, 
does more than report these findings. The 
raw materials of the survey are subjected 
to a detailed analysis by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, director of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia University. 

This analysis reveals divergent trends of 
opinion among various groups—age, edu- 
cation, occupational status, etc—and shows 
clearly that the more education a person 
has the more likely he is to be dissatisfied 
with current educational fare. 

The industry is thereby warned that if it 
fails to heed well-founded attacks and fo 
raise its own level, it will fail to play its 
proper part in the development of our 
civilization, and its audience, educated by 
other media, will outgrow it. 


Science 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernard 
Jaffe. Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 
17th Street, New York 3, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 710 pages. Price, $2.52. 

This 1947 revision of New World of 
Chemistry is an unusually readable text- 
book that is keyed to everyday living and 
puts ideas across in simple everyday lan- 
guage, Throughout the book, emphasis is 
placed on consumer chemistry and _ the 
chemistry of everyday things, but not at 
the expense of basic chemical theory. 
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The student is shown by concrete ex- 
ample how scientists use scientific methods 


‘in solving problems. One chapter tells how 


scientific methods led to the release of 
atomic energy. 

Incorporating the far-reaching results of 
wartime and current research, the book 
retains its time-tested features. Many up- 
to-date topics including nuclear fission, 
streptomycin, silicones, new detergents, 
synthetic rubber, DDT, high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline, the molding of plastics, and 
safe drinking water from the sea, are 
closely connected with the basic chemical 
theory to which they are related. 

Exercises give students the opportunity 
to use scientific methods in many kinds of 
problems of everyday living. Illustrations 
are large, clear, easy to follow, and they 
serve a definite teaching purpose. The 
visual aids program includes « six-page 
list of films on chemical subjects. Organiza- 
tion of subject matter and the author’s 
graphic, interesting style attest to his class- 
room experience and his understanding of 
young students. 

Practical Biology, by Edwin F. Sanders, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 618 pages. $3.00. 

This new text is a practical, scientific 
biology which follows the natural order as 
opposed to the integrated type of text. Or- 
ganization is into ten units, subdivided into 
many short. chapters. Many outstanding 
illustrations. 


Vocational Guidance and Training 


Jobs and Small Businesses, by Edward 
A. Kotite with a Foreword by Lawrence F. 
Ashley. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson 5, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 
128 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Jobs and Small Businesses is an attrac- 
tively laid out survey of some of the major 
employment areas open to young people 
today, abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and with helpful tables and charts. 
Counselers, teachers, deans, and principals 
will find it a convenient and useful reference 
in helping young people decide about ca- 
reers. 

Elementary Radio Servicing, by William 
R. Wellman. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 260 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 

This new book is especially prepared for 
vocational school students. Steps are de- 
scribed in a how-to-do-it manner and re- 
lated theory is intelligently simplified. A 
wealth of practical diagrams illustrates the 


text. 
Industrial Arts 


Plastics: Problems and Processes, by 
Dale E. Mansperger and Carson W. Pep- 
per. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 

This book is either for the industrial arts 
hobbyist or pupil. A total of sixty-five 
plates of problems and 215 separate designs 
are included. The authors, who are com- 
petent craftsmen as well as teachers, have 
sought to discover designs which are not 
imitations of design in wood or metal, but 
are particularly adapted to the plastics 
crafts and will serve the student as creative 
stimuli. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 























Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 





So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, pictur- 
ing more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, 
has been prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 








r 
| Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
| TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
| ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 
| “Picture Map of America”. 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


GREYHOUND 


Nome 





Address $147 
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MARCH of 1866 had. two full moons; 
so did January of the same year, yet 
February had none. All of which adds up 
to a phenomenon that will not occur 
again for approximately 2,500,000 years. 
Fo tt) 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 
ee 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “Old Hickory” ( ) was 
born on the 15th; “The Father of Our 


Constitution’”’ ( ) on the 16th; 
“The Veto President” ( ) on 
the 18th; and ““Tippecanoe and ( » 
too” on the 29th. 

PPL 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 

the most difficult process in arithmetic. 

Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 

in Arrrametic We Usz facilitates both 

teaching and learning of division. 
OD 


IGNOBLE beginning—‘“‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 
PP 

VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary is a workbook to help popils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Usine Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with Taz Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR ScHOOLS or with any 


dictionary? 
el 


LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. 
is Lake Michigan. 
ww 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue Brsie, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 
a a 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 
Ne 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 
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Pupil Interest in TEACHING 
by Derwty toate + oroaer « AN A VOCATION 


| DESIRE to secure pertinent facts on 
which to base recruitment of teachers 
in Decatur, Illinois, was responsible 
for a survey of student vocational 
choices, made by the Gamma Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. Knowing 
that local attitudes toward the teach- 
ing profession would be the factors 
most affecting local recruitment, the 
study was conducted in the fourth 
through the twelfth grades in the local 
schools. 

In October, 1945, the first question- 
naire was sent out and 5960 pupils 
listed the vocation which they would 
choose if they need not consider cost 
of training. It was interesting to find 
that teaching ranked third for the total 
group. It was of great interest to the 
committee conducting the survey that 


the percent of interest in teaching as 


a vocation shifted from 8.2 percent in 
Grades 4 to 6 to 3.6 percent in Grades 
7 to 9, then back to 5.5 percent in 
Grades 10 to 12. 

A second questionnaire was planned 
to discover the attitudes toward teach- 
ing as a profession held by the stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 
In May, 1946, this second question- 
naire was submitted to students who 
wished to be teachers, nurses, secre- 
taries, doctors, and lawyers. 

The tabulations revealed that of 
those now wishing to teach, 67.2 per- 
cent of the girls and 18.5 percent of 
the boys made their decision before 
entering the seventh grade. Another 
24.1 percent of the girls and 77.8 per- 
cent of the boys decided while en- 
rolled in junior high school. Only 8.6 
percent of the girls and 3.7 percent of 
the boys decided to become teachers 
while attending senior high school. 

The desire to teach was attributed 
to encouragement of friends, relatives, 
and teachers ; interest in subject mat- 
ter; and the admiration for some 
teacher. The chief reason given for 
the continued desire to teach was the 
liking for children and young people. 

About one-half of these students 
(43.5 percent) reported that friends, 
relatives, and teachers had tried to 
discourage them in their interest in 
teaching. The inadequate salaries in 
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the teaching profession was the reason 
advanced most often. 

Responses to a questionnaire given 
to students now wishing to be nurses, 
secretaries, doctors, and lawyers 
showed that 32.8 percent of them once 
wanted to teach. The advantages 
which they saw in teaching as a pro- 
fession included the opportunity teach- 
ers have for increasing their knowl- 
edge and keeping it up-to-date; the 
opportunity to help train others ; and 
the security which they believe teach- 
ing provides. 

They saw inadequate salaries and 
evening hours spent on school work 
as the chief disadvantages. 

This report was presented at a reg- 
ular meeting of the chapter to which 
presidents and education or legislative 
chairmen of local civic groups were 
invited. After a presentation of the 
statistical and human interest angles 
of the report, a discussion was held to 
consider what Decatur can do to aid 
in the selective recruitment of teach- 
ers. Representatives of all groups ac- 
tively discussed the following : 

1. Providing the opportunity to do group 
work with children to those high-school 
seniors who are interested. (Mr. W. R. Mc- 
Intosh, superintendent of Decatur schools, 
reported that such a course would begin in 
February, 1947, in Decatur High School.) 

2. Recognizing the need for publicising 
accurate information about teachers and 
their problems and for bringing to light 
inaccuracies in motion pictures and pub- 
lished articles. 

3. Participating in securing legislation 
relative to teacher welfare problems and 
community action in this field. 

4. Encouraging students who give evi- 
dence of becoming good teachers to train 
themselves for the teaching profession. 

This encouragement should come from 
parents, friends, -and teachers and should 


begin as early as the individual, shows 
promise of the ability to teach. 


As an indication of their desire to 


promote selective recruitment of teach- 
ers, members of Gamma Chapter 
planned a luncheon meeting which 
was held on March 22, 1947, to which 
members brought students who are or 
might become interested in becoming 
teachers. Professor Edwin Reeder, of 
the University of Illinois, was the 
speaker at this meeting. 
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On its working relationship atth the adminiitrator, 
teachers, pupils and communily, the school depends. 


By Robert M. Cole, Executive Secretary . . . Illinois Association of School Boards 


ee a board member expressed 
the opinion that there is little for a 
board of education to do beyond se- 
lecting a superintendent and adopting 
a budget. Usually this type of person 
is the one who is free with criticism 
and offers little by way of construc- 
tive suggestion. Fortunately most 
boards of education in Illinois have 
quite a different conception of their 
functions. 

Never before has there been a time 
when a school board found it so neces- 
sary to understand all of the implica- 
tions of good school administration. 

The war, the high cost of living, 
the defects of property taxation, the 
lack of qualified teachers, and the 
awakened interest of the public have 
focused new attention on _ school- 
board functions. 

Boards of education are faced with 
many major problems, all requiring 
answers today—not tomorrow, not 
next week, nor next month. 

The major problem is for the board 
to determine what course to pursue, 
and then act. The development of 
policies coupled with intelligent ac- 
tion is dependent upon a_ school 
board’s being alert, well informed, 
tactful, and fearless. 

Experience shows that the success 


of a school system is in direct pro- 


portion to the ability of people to 
understand and get along with each 
other; these people, of course, com- 
prise the school board, the administra- 
tor, the teachers, the pupils, and the 
community. 


Board and Administrator 


By law the board is charged with 
the duty of employing an administra- 
tor (School Code, Sec. 7-11) “who 
shall have charge of the administra- 
tion of the schools under the direction 
of the board of education.” The law 
goes further, stating certain specific 
ways in which the administrator shall 
assist the board. 
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At the same time the board is given 
the discretionary power to assign 
other responsibilities as it deems nec- 
essary. Section 7-11 reads as follows: 

7-11. Superintendent and principal—Du- 
ties. To employ a superintendent, and in 
the case of a high school board a principal, 
who shall have charge of the administration 
of the schools under the direction of the 
board of education. In addition to the ad- 
ministrative duties, the superintendent or 
the principal shall make recommendations 
to the board concerning the budget, building 
plans, the location of sites, the selection of 
teachers and other employees, the selection 
of textbooks, instructional material, and 
courses of study. The superintendent or the 
principal shall assist in keeping the records 
and accounts of the board, aid in making 
reports required of the board, and perform 
such other duties as the board may delegate 
to him. 

Thus the relationship between the 
board and the administrator has been 
defined legally. 

However, the success of this rela- 
tionship depends entirely upon the 
ability of the board and administrator 
to co-operate with each other. This 
ability will eventually determine the 
spirit, attitude, and character of the 
school, the teachers, and the pupils. 
It requires mutual respect, under- 
standing, and faith. 

Consequently, the first major re- 
sponsibility of the board is that of 
selecting an administrator upon whom 
it can rely and to whom the teachers, 
pupils, and community may look for 
educational leadership. 

Once the administrator has been 
selected, he must receive the unquali- 
fied backing of the board. This infers 
in no way that the board would as- 
sume an attitude of blind acquiescence 
in the recommendations of the ad- 
ministrator or would in any way be 
relieved of further responsibilities. 

Unqualified support means intelli- 
gent support as well. Consequently, 
the second major responsibility of the 
board is to keep itself so well informed 
that it can make intelligent decisions 
which are absolutely defensible. 
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The Board and the Teachers 


In a democratic system the prin- 
ciple of granting authority to an in- 
dividual is recognized as a sound, 
practical policy. Schools which have 
the most successful relationships be- 
tween the board, administrator, and 
teachers follow this principle of dele- 
gating authority. When authority is 
abused, the individual may be dis- 
missed from his job. 

Many school boards have learned 
from bitter experience that the admin- 
istrator cart do a better job of select- 
ing teaching personnel than can the 
board, or its individual members. 
Though the board is legally respon- 
sible for the hiring of teachers, the 
law also provides that the administra- 
tor may recommend teachers for em- 
ployment. Although not legally stated, 
the administrator must accept the re- 
sponsibility for recommending the 
dismissal of teachers. 

The board of education acts upon 
the evidence as submitted. In most 
cases of dismissal the administrator 
must be responsible for the necessary 
evidence. He is charged, therefore, 
with the moral duty of faithfully pre- 
senting the progress and interests of 
teachers. 

Most misunderstanding exists in 
the world because people are strang- 
ers. Teachers and board members are 
no exceptions. It is regrettable that so 
many boards do not have even a 
speaking acquaintance with their 
teachers. 

Board members and teachers de- 
velop false impressions of each other 
simply because no opportunity has 
been provided them to get acquainted ; 
yet there are a number of ways in 
which they can work together. 

It is a responsibility of the board 
to adopt the necessary rules for the 
operation of the schools (School Code 
Secs. 6-20, 7-6). One of the best 
means for boards to develop mutual 

(Continued on page 218) 
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By Esther O. Cleary 
and Paul R. Pierce 


Co-operative Living and Learning 


at Wells 


High School 





Wells High School, Chicago 


a is not only a word at 
the Wells High School. It is also the 
way of living there. The curriculum 
is determined by teachers, students, 
parents, and community leaders. The 
true meaning of whatever is learned 
is seen best in community action. Fac- 
tories, libraries, museums, welfare 
agencies, motion pictures, radio, civic 
problems, and city streets provide 
many of the activities that make up 
our curriculum. 

The total life of the community 
within which the school functions and 
of which it is an important part, be- 
comes a major focus of the school’s 
- work. This effects a strong working 
relationship of school with homes and 
community in guiding pupils in all 
significant matters pertaining to 
everyday living and learning. 


Planning the Over-All Program 


In curriculum planning the initiat- 
ing body has naturally been the facul- 
ty. Early in the school year it pro- 
ceeds to re-evaluate the current- pro- 
gram, examine courses newly intro- 
duced in other high schools, and study 
new theory on curriculum making, 
the unfolding interests and needs of 
students, and the most recent move- 
ments in the changing social scene. 

In order to work more efficiently 
and make the study more specific, the 
faculty usually subdivides into eight 





The engine room provides an area of learning. 
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levels, according to the grade and 
semester in which the bulk of each 
teacher's classwork falls. 

These groups first meet separately. 
The chairmen then represent their 
respective grade levels at central meet- 
ings of a “vertical committee.” This 
committee co-ordinates the findings 
of the whole. 

Resource people within the school 
who are utilized by the curriculum 
groups include the physician in charge 
of Wells Health Center, the cafeteria 
manager, the librarian, and the chief 
engineer. 

Student opinion is obtained through 
use of a check-list filled out by all 
students and through student leaders’ 
working directly with teacher groups. 

Likewise, parents and community 
leaders are brought into the effort 
both through direct participation in 
curriculum planning conferences and 
through interviews with students in 
which a special check-list is used. 

The curriculum is built around 
seven major areas of living, which 
are currently stated as follows: 
Advancing Physical Welfare 
Building Human Relationships 
Enjoying Wholesome Leisure 
Satisfying Religious and Aesthetic Needs 
Developing Economic Competence 
Thinking and Exchanging Ideas 
Meeting Work Responsibilities 

The curriculum planning for the 
total program results in the issuance 
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of outlines containing “unit leads” 
based on the above areas of living. 
With these leads as a basis, pupils 
and teacher co-operatively plan and 
carry out classroom units of learning. 


Study of Classroom Work 


To provide study of curriculum 
problems at the classroom level, ob- 
serving and evaluating classroom situ- 
ations have been made a co-operative 
affair. The members of each depart- 
ment are made jointly responsible for 
conducting model classwork. For this 
purpese they take over a regular class 
at a grade level suited to their par- 
ticular objectives. 

This necessitates co-operative pre- 
liminary planning. Since each teacher 
has a share in planning, the personal 
issue is lessened. Also reduced is the 
tendency of teachers to disregard 
critical analysis of procedures and to 
regard various aspects of the model 
teaching as commonplace. 

The preliminary planning, more- 
over, clears away misunderstandings 
and makes possible common bases of 
action before actual work with the 
class is begun. There results an econ- 
omy of time and effort. 

The teaching and observation of 
the model class extend over the en- 
tire unit. This means that the group 
of teachers. concerned follow the 
course of the class through the initiat- 





What do community leaders think students should learn? 
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ing, developing, and culminating 
stages of the unit enterprise. They 
observe how planning procedures 
work out, hold conferences to evaluate 
results, and revise procedures to meet 
new problems encountered. 

Because a group of teachers co- 
operatively plans, teaches, observes, 
and evaluates the procedures, the term 
“clinic” is used as a term most accu- 
rately describing the process. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 


In the course of a semester the 
pupils and the teacher of each core 
class jointly develop and carry out 
two or three unit enterprises sug- 
gested by the unit leads. 

Since these enterprises deal with 
large and especially significant phases 
of living, much attention is devoted, 
in the initial stages of each, to what 
it is, why it is to be undertaken, how 
it should be developed and culminated. 

The things to be done—the demon- 
strations to be made, the slides and 
charts to be constructed, the exhibits 
to be set up, the people to be inter- 
viewed, the field trips to be carried 
out, the activities to be performed in 
home and community—are considered 
co-operatively. 

Co-operatively, too, pupils, in small 
groups and individually, are assigned 
to each project. The teacher guides 
the study essential to each activity 
in room, school, and neighborhood 
libraries and enlists the aid of parents 
and lay leaders in community aspects 
of the work. 

The results of the various demon- 
strations, interviews, construction 
projects, trips, and the like are evalu- 
ated and organized by the class into 
a meaningful synthesis or digest. 

The actual culmination of the enter- 





Wells Civic Association officers plan Assembly program. 
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Elementary school Clean-up Committee is entertained by Wells Committee. 


prise consists in the pupils’ putting 
the findings and generalizations into 
practice in their everyday living. 


Pupil Councils 


While the chief basis: fer demo- 
cratic participation of pupils in cur- 
riculum-making is the core classroom, 
described above, another mechanism 
for stimulating and implementing 
pupil opinion has been extended to 
all core-curriculum fields. This re- 
sulted from a movement initiated by 
the pupils in the science classes some 
years ago to improve the campus. 

To remove the limestone filling of 
the original schoolyard, level off the 
black dirt brought in, plan the land- 
scaping, plant the grass and shrubs, 
and to provide for financing the entire 
enterprise, a small committee of pu- 
pils from biology classes was at first 
formed. 

Later this “Campus Planning Com- 
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mittee” was extended to include a 
representative from each science class 
and, as newer projects were under- 
taken, it was designated as the “Sci- 
ence Planning Committee.” 

When it was found advantageous 
for the group to participate in execut- 
ing, as well as planning projects, it 
became the “Science Council.” 

At present, in each core-field, there 
is such a council, which consists of 
a member from each class in the de- 
partment concerned. Meetings are 
held during the forty-minute “activ- 
ity” period each week. 

To facilitate the work of its com- 
mittees, members of each committee 
of the council are selected from dele- 
gates whose classes in the core-field 
are scheduled at a given period, thus 
permitting ‘the committee to meet on 
the time of the core field concerned. 
These provisions obviate the neces- 

(Continued on page 218) 





A student co-ordinating council meets with the principal. 
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ow Schools Work with other 


Agencies in their Communities 








Here are guides to co-operative community action 
based on experierices of many schools in many states. 


Wiccins with other agencies makes 
good schools better. And teachers en- 
joy working with leaders outside the 
school. The school benefits, the agen- 
cies benefit, the whole community 
benefits. 

The school is legally responsible 
for educating our citizens. Other 
agencies also are responsible for im- 
portant educational activities, and 
many agencies with no definite edu- 
cational programs have purposes in 
common with the broad purposes of 
the school. 

When a school works with other 
agencies, students gain interest in 
their studies. They develop social un- 
derstanding ; they find a reason for 
knowing how to read and spell and 
write and use numbers. They have 
opportunity to solve real problems 
applying the information they have 
learned. The students want to learn 





* 


This is the third in a series of 
articles on school-community re- 
lations prepared by Dr. Seay for 
the Rural Editorial Service, 
Chicago, for use in State Educa- 
tion Journals. 

Dr. Seay'is head of the de- 
partment of Educational Ad- 
ministration and director of the 
Bureau of School Service of the 
University of Kentucky. 

In developing the articles, Dr. 
Seay has drawn on his experi- 
ences in directing community 
education programs of the TVA, 
the Sloan Foundation Experi- 
ments, the co-operative program 
of community education con- 
ducted in Kentucky since 1941, 
and the work on resource-use 
education in southern states, and 
in serving as a consultant for the 
project in community education 
of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education, and other 
related programs. 
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more, and they do learn more easily. 
The school must assume leadership 
in working with other agencies. It 


- must learn what they are doing, must 


use their services to broaden its own 
program, must help them make their 
best possible contribution. The school 
needs them; they need the school. 


Know Them 


Every community has agencies to 
which the people entrust some of their 
interests. Churches, libraries, courts, 
fire departments, youth organizations, 
hospitals, conservation and farm-loan 
groups, service clubs, welfare agen- 
cies—these and many others serve the 
people and add to the quality of living. 

How many agencies are working 
for the improvement of the commun- 
ity? Who sponsors them? What are 
their purposes? What are their activi- 
ties? What are their limitations? 
Where are their local headquarters? 
How are they organized? Who are 
their representatives ? 

The community school knows the 
answers to these questions. It may 
have carried on a survey for the par- 
ticular purpose of getting the an- 
swers. It may have learned them 
through its discovery that the agen- 
cies, like other community resources, 
are valuable materials of instruction. 
It may know the answers because of 
years of working with the agencies. 

There are very few published ma- 
terials about community agencies. 
The usual social studies texts call at- 
tention to some of the most widely 
known agencies. But no general de- 
scription of government, for example, 
can give students a complete picture 
of their local government: Who is in 
charge of it, whether it is good or bad, 
and why. 

Individual agencies have described 
themselves and their work, but these 
descriptions are often quite technical 
and in many cases they do not include 


all phases of the agency’s program. 
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University of Kentucky 


There are also a few directories of 
agencies, but it would be impossible to 
include every agency in every com- 
munity. Besides, lists quickly become 
out-of-date. A list for even one com- 
munity would have to be revised oft- 
en. New agencies come in as the need 
arises—old ones disappear or merge 
with others. 

The community school does not 
depend upon textbooks or directories. 
Through its work with other agencies, 
it keeps informed about them, and, 
through its many educational activi- 
ties for all age levels, it keeps the 
community informed.: 

Teachers are realizing the need for 
instructional materials that deal with 
community agencies. At the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, the Sloan Experi- 
ment is preparing a series of books 
about the agencies that can help stu- 
dents solve problems of food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

The six stories describe a rural 
community, the people who live there, 
the agencies usually found in such a 
place, and the relationships between 
the agencies. The books, in mimeo- 
graphed form, are now being tried out 
in several experimental schools, and 
will be published soon. Individual 
teachers and their students also are 
preparing materials about the agen- 
cies in their own communities as part 
of their community study. 

Good schools become better when 
they know the other agencies in their 
communities. 


Use Them 


The school that knows about the 
other agencies in its community 
knows how to make use of their serv- 
ices. Often the school needs the help 
of specific agencies on certain of its 
problems. 

If soil erosion is the problem, the 
school may call on representatives of 
the Forestry Division, Agriculture 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Tass is the story of how a small 
town has created and supported a 
kindergarten and nursery school. The 
town is Seneca, a village of 1200 pop- 
ulation, on the upper reaches of the 
Illinois River. 

Our story begins during the war, 
when Seneca became an industrial 
boom town. A great shipyard was 
built on one bank of the Illinois River, 
where ocean-going LST’s (Landing 
Ship, Tanks) were assembled and 
floated downstream to the Gulf of 
Mexico. All in all, 157 of these ships 
were built in a period of less than 
three years by a working force which 
averaged 9,000. 

A great many of these workers 
came to live in Seneca. The population 
of Seneca increased rapidly to almost 
7,000, and three public housing pro- 
jects were constructed to shelter the 
newcomers. 


A Necessity 


Child-care services were a neces- 
sity, because families lived in crowded 
quarters, night workers needed sleep 
in the daytime, and mothers of small 
children took jobs. A village Child 
Care Committee was appointed with 
one of the authors (D. G.) as chair- 
man. The chairman lives in Seneca 
and teaches school in Joliet. She spent 
most of her week-ends at her home 
in Seneca and frequently came home 
for evening meetings during the week. 

In the autumn of 1942 the Child 
Care Committee started a play school 
with the aid of the WPA, the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, and the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Company, 
which operated the shipyard. The 
school was held in the recreation room 


of the War Homes Project of the. 


Public Housing Authority. 

Enrollment increased steadily in the 
half-day session of the play school, 
and the Child Care Committee, aided 
by the newly-formed Mothers’ Club, 
began to work toward a full day nurs- 
ery-school program. 

Early in 1943 Federal funds became 
available under the Lanham Act 
(Community Facilities Act) for nurs- 
ery schools that would free mothers 
for employment and improve living 
conditions for fathers working in war 
industries. The Seneca school board, 
after a good deal of discussion, de- 
cided to request funds and sponsor a 
kindergarten-nursery school program. 

The school board assumed this new 
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A SMALL TOWN CAN 
HAVE A KINDERGARTEN 
AND NURSERY SCHOOL 





By Doris Graves, Joliet Public Schools 
and 
Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago 


responsibility with some hesitancy, 
for it was already burdened with a 
threefold increase in school enroll- 
ment. The idea of adding a kinder- 
garten, to say nothing of a nursery 
school, to a school system already 
bursting its seams was almost too 
much for the school board to take. But 
the board rose to the occasion. 
Nursery-school quarters were pro- 
vided by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority in two of its housing pro- 
jects, which were located on opposite 
sides of town. The Little Skipper 
School grew to an enrollment of 90, 
with an average daily attendance of 
more than 50. The Jack Tar Nursery 
grew to an enrollment of 70, with an 
average daily attendance of 45. 


A Question as to the Future 


As the end of the war-boom came 
into sight, the question arose as to the 
future of the child-care program. A 
few children of Old Seneca families 





were in the nursery school. The par- 
ents of these children, and the Child 
Care Committee, wanted to carry on 
the program after the boom was over. 
They were convinced of its value for 
Seneca’s children. 

But after the summer of 1945 Fed- 
eral funds were no longer available. 
The big question was—could the local 
community, now back to its pre-war 
size, support a nursery school and 
kindergarten? No other town in the 
county as small as Seneca had even 
public-school kindergartens. It took 
faith and enthusiasm to believe that 
Seneca could carry on a child-care 
program. 

The Child Care Committee voted 
to try to operate a program, with the 
promise of moral support and a small 
amount of financial support from the 
Community Club. The Little Skipper 
School quarters were promised by the 
Housing Authority, which continued 

(Continued on page 217) 


The Little Skipper School commemorates its nautical origin. 
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Rebgion in the Educational Program 


What responsibility, if any, has the public school 
to teach some form of religious understanding? 


; By 


Herbert B. Mulford, Wilmette 


eite action against Illinois school 
boards involved in problems of relig- 
ious education has focused attention 
upon a situation in public education 
much wider than the cases in -the 
immediate communities concerned. 
The cases of Champaign and Chica- 
go involved the legality of the school 
board authority to release or dismiss 
pupils under the so-called Gary Plan 
for the purposes of religious study 
either in churches or public-school 
buildings. 

The broader issue, now commonly 
being discussed under the inclusive 
topic, “religion in education,” is, what 
if any responsibilities the public 
schoals have to teach some form of 
religious understanding, and what ac- 
tion should be taken in the circum- 
stances. 

The background of the wider prob- 
lems comprises a large and varied 
assortment of government attitudes, 
constitutions, laws, court decisions, 
and educational philosophy. Against 
this confusion so many overt actions 
are being taken by both religionists 
and educationists that many people 
directly involved in public education 
are unable to discern trends. Several 
distinct currents, however, are to be 
observed. 





On January 22, 1947 the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court affirmed 
the judgment of the Champaign 
County Circuit Court holding 
that the system of religious edu- 
cation conducted by the Cham- 
paign school district under ar- 
rangements with the Champaign 
Council of Religious Education 
—trepresentative of Jewish, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths — violated no Constitu- 
tional or legal rights of the 
plaintiff or her son. 

The plaintiff in this case 
sought to prohibit the teaching 
of . religious education in the 
school-houses and buildings 
during school hours. 
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The Gary Plan 


There probably would have been 
no recent law suits if it had not been 
for the projects, some eighty in num- 
ber in Illinois, to bridge the gap be- 
tween no religious training in the 
public schools and definitive religious 
programs in both parochial and non- 
parochial private schools, where re- 
ligion is allowed. 

This Gary Plan of releasing pupils 
from study of secular subjects to study 
religion, began in Gary, Indiana, in 
1914 as an obvious stop-gap to meet 
what parents considered a necessity. 

Under it local churches co-operate 
to employ teachers of religion who 
take over pupils from the public 
schools on parental request and with 
no expense to the local school district. 


Many Not Reached 


Over the country there are roughly 
2,200 such centers serving about two 
million pupils. Usually the training 
takes about one hour a week, and it 
is given on various plans of released 
time. Obviously this device cannot 
cover the educational areas permitted 
in parochial and other schools which 
have wide religious latitudes involv- 
ing the whole curriculum. 

Although enrollments in parochial 
and other private schools vary ma- 
terially from community to commun- 
ity, roughly 10 percent of school 
children of the whole country attend 
such institutions. Parents pay tuition, 
which under our social policy of pub- 
lic education, means double costs to 
a considerable number of taxpayers. 

In many communities there are no 
parochial high schools. This breaks in 
upon planned religious training. In 
many cases in such circumstances 
resort is had to the Gary Plan even 
by those subscribing to the principles 
of the parochial schools. Even with 


_fsuch resort, however, it has been esti- 
-mated that like the children of the 
publie- schools, more than half the 


adherents to denominations operating 
parochial schools have no religious 
education. 
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Educational commentators.general- 
ly concede that public education has 
been greatly secularized. The sharpest 
criticism in the whole realm of relig- 
ious controversy seem to strike at the 
public schools as being responsible 
for “the increasing crop of religious 
illiterates.” 


Religion and Sectarianism 

Much depends upon terminology 
and definitions. Religion may be un- 
derstood variously to mean a life ex- 
perience, an academic study—for in- 
stance—of comparative beliefs, a type 
of faith, or the practices of religious 
worship. 

In legal parlance there is a sharp 
distinction between religion and sec- 
tarianism. Since public schools are 
governed by state law, it is significant 
that, on the one hand, state constitu- 
tions and state laws discriminate 
against spending tax money for sup- 
port of any sectarian institution, while 
on the other, the United States Su- 
preme Court has held that there may 
be no state or national legislation 
against religion and that our organic 
laws declare us to be a religious 
people. 


Much Confusion 


Discussions on such legalisms, and 
particulariy on the traditional separa- 
tion of church and state, give rise to 
many misunderstandings over what 
actually is contributed by public edu- 
cation to religion and even to sectarian 
doctrine. In many states, religious 
exercises have a regular part in pub- 
lic school programs, as formerly they 
did in Illinois. ° 


It is common to observe Thanks- - 


giving Day, Christmas, Good Friday, 
and Easter by holidays or otherwise. 
Christmas pageants are almost uni- 
versal, even though minorities may 
make occasional objections. Religious 
art is commonly employed. Gradua- 
tion exercises usually are conducted 
with prayer. 

Such practices may be in the face 
of laws which seem to prohibit them ; 
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there are numerous cases where pub- 
lic schools are conducted as religious 
schools because the cOmmunity wishes 
it, and officials do not prevent it. 

But in a considerable number of 
states, possibly as a carry-over of 
American traditional life and culture, 
religion is specifically fostered in the 
public schools. 

Possibly the best clarification of this 


sued last year bythe National Educa- 
tion Association under the title, The 
Stateand Sectarian Education. This 
carefully analyzes the situation in the 


forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
an é Di ee 


Here the common confusion is re- 
flected, particularly in data showing 
that of this group thirteen require 
Bible reading in the schools, twenty- 
six permit it, eight (including IIli- 
nois) prohibit it. (Four did not an- 
swer adequately. ) 

Situation in Illinois Complex 

The situation in Illinois is as com- 
plex as anywhere. The State Consti- 
tution in common with constitutions 
of other states, prohibits spending tax 
money on religious schools or church- 
es. Because of competing translations 
of the Bible, it was declared by court 
decision to be sectarian, and its broad 
moral, religious, and cultural influ- 
ences barred from study in the public 
schools. 

It has been repeatedly charged that 
it is impossible to understand the de- 
velopment of American and western 
democratic culture without some 
knowledge of the Book of Books. 

Contrasting sharply, the State 
grants tax exemption to religious 
and private educational organizations, 
thus in a large degree fostering and 
subsidizing religion. 

Illinois’ state law prevents public 
school officials from inquiring of the 
religion or religious affiliations of ap- 
plicants for faculty positions in public 
schools. No such regulations can be 
applied to parochial or other private 
schools. Almost contrariwise, the law 
permits the use of public school build- 
ings for religious purposes. 

Widespread Discussion 

Over the country there is wide- 
spread discussion concerning this 
whole problem of religion in educa- 
tion. Formal “Institutes for Religious 
and Social Studies” are conducted in 
Chicago, Boston, and New York, un- 

(Continued on page 215) 
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The Teacher's Housing Problem — 


“T enjoy my work as a teach- 
er. My salary is satisfactory. I 
have been told that at the close 
of the current year, which is my 
second in this district, I will be 
permitted to continue on tenure. 

“Unfortunately there is no 
house in this community which 
I can obtain for myself and my 
family. If I cannot locate a ‘place 
to live where I can be with my 
family before the close of this 
year, I shall attempt to find a 
position in a community where 
living quarters are available. If 
this is impossible, I must seek 
some other type of work and 
leave the field of education. 
which I had hoped to make my 
life work.” 

The statement here quoted 
came from a man who had re- 
turned to teaching after a period 
in the armed services. 

A principal of a community 
high school called the LE.A. 
Placement Service and _ said, 
“We are in desperate need of a 
teacher of English and Girls 
Physical Education.” 

Inquiry concerning the hous- 
ing facilities in the town re- 
vealed that it was doubtful 
whether a teacher could obtain 
a room in which to live. More- 
over there was great doubt 
whether a teacher could find a 
place where meals were served 
seven days in the week. 

The principal suggested it 
might be that the teacher could 
find a place to live in one or the 
other of two neighboring towns 
—one five miles north, the other 
eight miles south of the town 
where the school was located. 
The quality and probable cost of 
rooms and board were unknown: 

These two instances are cited 
not because they are unusual but 
because they demonstrate an- 
other of the reasons why the 
teacher shortage is more acute 
in some parts of Illinois than 
in others. 

Teachers are at a disadvan- 
tage in the matter of obtaining 
satisfactory living quarters. A 
teacher’s year is usually from 
about September 1 until ap- 
proximately June 1. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect the land- 
lord to absorb the entire loss of 


three months income in order 
to help teachers and the schools. 

On the ather hand, the teach- 
er is not in a position to make 
rental contracts in a new loca- 
tion prior to the offering of and 
acceptance of a contract to teach. 

Frequently teachers are re- 
quired to attend summer school 
in order to retain contracts or 
obtain increases in salary. 

Should the teacher be forced 
to pay rent in two communities 
in order to hold one position ? 

Boards of education, adminis- 
trators, and community leaders 
must take a more active interest 
in living conditions and the cost 
of living for teachers if many of 
the desirable teachers are to be 
retained in the profession. 

Teachers who intend to leave 
their present positions should 
inform their boards of education 
of their intention as soon as pos- 
sible. Boards of education that 
have vacancies should fill them 
as soon as practicable. Thus 
through the co-operation of 
teachers and boards of education 
the new teacher will have the 
maximum time to obtain satis- 
factory living quarters. 

Many communities are now 
recognizing the problem which 
confronts new teachers and have 
made progress toward alleviat- 
ing the inconvenience due to a 
general housing shortage. 

These communities are now 
having less difficulty in filling 
vacancies than others which 
show less concern for the new 
teacher and a better teacher- 
community relationship exists. 

An exchange of ideas should 
help other communities to meet 
their problems in this field. Ad- 
ministrators or teachers are in- 
vited to write to Department of 
Professional Relations, Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East 
Edwards, Springfield, Illinois, 
and tell what has been done or 
what will be done which will 
help the teachers to maintain 
normal home life in the com- 
munities in which they work. 
The suggestions will be sum- 
marized and cleared through the 
IEA News Letter in order that 
the schools of the State will 
benefit —C.E.V. 
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es from old friends in Illinois 
have frequently asked about the re- 
construction and reorientation of Aus- 
trian education in historical and once 
gay Vienna. | have been in Austria 
only since January, 1946, a little more 
than a year. As far as that limited 
experience permits me to speak, here 
are some of my observations. 

The Austrians, and particularly the 
Viennese, prefer laughter to tears. 
Opera in Vienna is in full swing with 
a program each night in each of two 
theaters, Volksoper and the Theater 
an der Wien. In addition, seven thea- 
ters offer daily programs of plays, 
classic and modern. Daily concert 
programs are usually available in at 
least two major concert houses. 

Last week I attended one of the 
masked balls which marked the last 
days before the beginning of Lent. 
I went with Mrs. Benner at the invi- 
tation of the sponsoring Association 
of Austrian and Foreign University 
Students. The costumes were as strik- 
ing and the atmosphere as gay as one 
could ask, and the dancing which be- 
gan at nine o'clock in the evening 
continued until six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. 

Austrians are also confirmed lovers 
of sports and of the out-of-doors. 
Throughout Austria during the past 
winter one could find groups, young 
and old, on their way to the nearest 
hills for the skiing. In driving through 
the country one frequently saw chil- 
dren three or four years of age learn- 
ing to ski and thoroughly enjoying it. 

Behind the Gaiety—Privation 

Behind this facade of gaiety, how- 
ever, is much suffering and privation. 
The food ration is seriously. inade- 
quate in spite of everything the Aus- 
trians and the Allies have been able 
to do. Families have been trying to 
keep warm and presentable in any 
clothing owned at the outbreak of the 
war which survived the looting dur- 
ing the battle for Vienna. Most Vien- 
nese homes had little fuel last winter. 
Schools, being completely without 
heat, were closed more than two 
months after Christmas. And supplies 
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of gas and electricity have been so 
limited that the housewife is hard put 
to prepare the meager food at her dis- 
position. 

The winter of 1946-47 was the 
coldest since 1929, and the snow-fall 
the heaviest for many years. The fast- 
flowing Danube River was frozen from 
shore to shore throughout most of the 
winter, a sight to be seen only once 
in a generation. 

Bomb damage in Vienna was less 
than that in most of the large German 
cities. Nevertheless, it was so great 
that it would be regarded as a major 
catastrophe if transferred to a city 
such as-Chicago. I have, for example, 
yet to see a school or university build- 
ing anywhere in Vienna whose win- 
dows were not largely shattered by 
bomb blast. 


Denazification of Education 


This is the background against 
which the reconstruction of Austrian 
education goes on. In co-operation 
with our colleagues from the British, 
French, and Soviet Elements, we have 
been engaged in supervising the de- 
nazification of teachers and of text- 
books, assisting with the repair of 
buildings, the preparation and manu- 
facture of textbooks, and the restora- 
tion and procurement of teaching and 
research equipment and materials. 

The agency of the Allied Commis- 
sion for Austria, which is charged 
with the responsibility for supervising 
the reorientation and restoration of 
Austrian education, is the Education 
Directorate. 

Since May of 1946 I have been the 
U. S. member of that Directorate and 
have met several times each month 
with the heads of British, French, and 
Soviet Education Divisions to act on 
such matters as denazification of 
teaching staffs and textbooks, the 
production of new textbooks, the ap- 
proval of curriculums from the ele- 
mentary schools through the univer- 
sities, and to discuss the many other 
questions of policy which arise in 
connection with restoration and re- 
orientation. 

As Chief of the Education Division 
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Dr. Bennes, who returns to 
the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, next Sep- 
tember, has been in Vienna, 
Austria, since January, 1946, as 
an educational specialist on the 
staff of the Allied Commission 
for Austria. 

In May he became Chief of 
the Education Branch of the 
U. S. Element of the Allied 
Commission to Austria, and in 
July, Chief of the Education 
Division. 

The Chiefs of the Education 
Branches or Divisions of the 
four Allied powers constitute 
the Education Directorate of 
the Allied Council, which is 
charged with supervision of the 
reorientation and _ reconstruc- 
tion of Austrian education from 
elementary schools through the 
universities. 

Dr. Benner’s address is: 
Headquarters, United States 
Forces in Austria, USACA Sec- 
tion, Education Division, APO 
777, c/o Postmaster, New York 
City. 











of the U. S. Element of the Allied 
Council, I act as liaison between the 
U. S. military forces and the Austri- 
an educational authorities and formu- 
late proposals with regard to matters 
affecting education which come from 
time to time before the Allied Council. 


Totalitarian Interlude 


Austria is officially regarded by the 
U. S. and by the Allies as a country 
liberated from. the Nazis, not as a con- 
quered country. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that before Germany swallowed Aus- 
tria in the Anschluss of 1938, the 
Austrian government had been for 
four years in the hands of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship led by Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg. 

In seeking for Austrian founda- 
tions on which to reconstruct demo- 
cratic education it is frequently neces- 
sary therefore to go back to Austrian 
institutions and policies of the years 
preceding 1934. 

In this connection, those who are 
in close contact with Austrian efforts 
to reconstruct democratic institutions 
find it hard to understand the recep- 
tion which is being accorded to 
Schuschnigg on the lecture tour in 
the U. S. in which he is now engaged. 
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They recall the words of the book 
which he published in Vienna in No- 
vember, 1937, in which, as a leader 
of the pre-Nazi, Austrian totalitarian 
government, he said: 

“It is impossible for opposition to 
sit down at the table with us; only 
those can do so who are prepared to 
surrender their own views.” 

There are many in Austria who feel 
that the leaders in Schuschnigg’s 
brand of fascism deserve the same 
treatment which has been accorded to 
the Nazi déstroyers of democratic in- 
stitutions, not the profitable returns 
of an American lecture tour! 

It has been Austrian educational 
leaders themselves who have done the 
major part of the work of denazifying 
teachers and textbooks. The Allies 
have provided assistance, encourage- 
ment, and supervision. These nega- 
tive aspects of democratic reorienta- 
tion of Austrian education are being 
well done. 


Democratic Leadership Lacking 


With respect to the positive aspects 
of democratic reorientation, the prob- 
lem is a more difficult one. Beginning 
in 1934 it became unsafe to work or 
to speak for democratic education in 
Austria. Leaders who believed in and 
worked for democratic education suf- 
fered for four years under the Doll- 
fuss-Schuschnigg government and 
then for seven more years under the 
Nazi tyranny. 

Many of the most promising ad- 
vocates of democratic education died 
during the Nazi period. Many others 
lost their health and vigor. 

The atmosphere of neither Austri- 
an nor Nazi totalitarianism favored 
the development of a new generation 
interested in and trained in demo- 
cratic ideals or experienced in the 
problems involved in educational pro- 
grams directed to their attainment. 

Austria is therefore seriously handi- 
capped in finding the personnel to 
lead in educational reconStruction 
along democratic lines. 


Restoration of Contacts Needed 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
which can be made by the U. S. to 
Austrian educational reconstruction 
is restoration of contacts between 
Austrian education and education in 
the democratic countries. 

Austrian schools and universities 
have had no access to the professional 
and technical literature of democratic 
countries since 1938. They have had 
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no contact with the leaders of educa- 
tion in the democratic countries dur- 
ing the same period. American books 
and periodicals from these lost years 
are just beginning to trickle into Aus- 
tria and to reach Austrian educators. 
This flow should be accelerated. 

In addition, the means must be 
found to enable Austrian educational 
leaders to visit the democratic coun- 
tries, and particularly the United 
States, for periods of study and ob- 
servation of the developments which 
have occurred since 1938. 

Since the Austrian schilling does 
not yet have any foreign exchange 
value, such visits will be possible only 
if assistance can be given from coun- 
tries whose currencies have interna- 
tional recognition. 

A beginning is being made in the 
spring of 1947 in bringing American 
experts to Austria for conference and 
discussions. This program should be 
continued. 

Those of us who are having the 
opportunity to observe and to par- 
ticipate in the program of reconstruc- 
tion in Austria also have a responsi- 
bility for taking back to the United 
States a clear picture of some of the 
problems which lie ahead. 

I have been taking motion pictures 
of various aspects of Austrian life in 
the hope that these may help me, on 
my return, to do my share in present- 
ing Austria and her needs. 


Illinoisan Made UNESCO 
Deputy Director-General 


Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, from 1938 
to 1946 associate professor of political 
science and chairman of social sci- 
ences in the College, University of 
Chicago, has been made Deputy Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO. 

Dr. Laves, since 1943 Administra- 
tive Consultant on International Af- 
fairs in the Bureau of the Budget, 
served as an adviser to the American 
delegation to the General Conference 
to UNESCO, held in Paris Novem- 
ber 19 to December 10, 1946. 

Dr. Laves, a native of Chicago, 
received his undergraduate and grad- 
uate training at the University of 
Chicago, where he received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1927. He specialized in 
studies of international law, interna- 
tional organization, and international 
economic relations. 

As Administrative Consultant on 
International Affairs in the Bureau 
of the Budget, Dr. Laves has been 
responsible for advising on adminis- 
trative aspects of relations between 
the United States Government and 
international organizations. He has 
served as adviser to the United States 
delegation to the United Nations 


General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International La- 
bor Organization, and UNESCO. 





Members of the Education Directorate of the Allied Council for Austria, left to 
right: Dr. Benner, U.S.; Mr. Baty, British; Mr. Gavrilov, Soviet; Captain de la 
Maesire, French. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dene DAVE: 

The pattern of our legislative pro- 
gram is now unfolded. I’m sure that 
you see that all major parts of it fit 
into a well-balanced whole. This is 
admirable and highly desirable. On 
the other hand, a failure in one area 
detrimentally affects other areas. Our 
task is the greater, therefore. We 
must sell all of the program all of the 
while, with varying emphasis from 
time to time. 


Finance Proposals Basic 


The adoption of our school finance 
proposals is basic to the success of 
our whole program. The emergency 
state-aid bill (H.B. 87), which would 
pay present school fund claims 150 
percent beginning with July 1, 1947, 
will greatly help school districts to 
meet higher costs and higher salaries 
this next year. This involves an ap- 
propriation increase of close to $10,- 
000,000, two million of which would 
go to Chicago. 

It would avail little to secure this 
appropriation and not to be able to 
maintain higher level salary sched- 
ules and other costs in succeeding 
years. Hence, state aid must be in- 
creased on a permanent basis, begin- 
ning with July 1, 1948. Thus we are 
supporting H.B. 378 and S.B. 229. 
These measures increase the equaliza- 
tion levels to $120 per pupil A.D.A. 
from the prevailing level of $80 per 
elementary pupil and $90 per high- 
school pupil. Elementary and high- 
school flat grants would be increased 
$6.00 per pupil, A.D.A. ° 

To help Chicago permanently in 
the amount of more than nine million 
dollars per year in increased state 
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aid, and to implement the formation 
of twelve-grade districts in down 
state areas we would set the qualify- 
ing*rate for equalization aid at 33% 
cents as compared with the 50 cents 
required in areas served by separate 
elementary and high-school districts. 
This involves an additional increase 
for the biennium of $5,000,000. 

One million dollars in increased 
state aid is being sought by institut- 
ing state aid for junior colleges. Chi- 
cago will benefit further by the enact- 
ment of this measure, as will down- 
state districts now maintaining junior 
colleges, or planning to establish them. 
This new aid would be distributed 
beginning July 1, 1948. The measure 
is in keeping with the I.E.A,’s tradi- 
tional program of expanding the serv- 
ices of the public schools to meet pub- 
lic needs. 

Other measures would increase 
state aid for the extra costs of edu- 
cating atypical children, for voca- 
tional education, for the teacher col- 
leges. and the University of Illinois. 

These bills are essential in financ- 
ing other measures which we would 
have enacted, such as H.B. 109 to 
raise the required minimum salaries 
from $1200 to $1500-$2400, accord- 
ing to the extent of college prepara- 
tion. They are also essential to the 
acceptance of bills greatly improving 
our teacher retirement offerings and 
in instituting sick-leave provisions as 
in bills yet to be introduced. 


Improvements Made Possible 


The passage of the new minimum 
salary, retirement, and sick-leave bills 
is essential to the recruitment of cap- 
able future teachers and the retention 
of present teachers. It is also essential 
to the further training of emergency 
teachers who will be required under 
H.B. 185 to extend their training in 
order to renew their present certifi- 
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An informal communicatiori emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 
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cates and to earn permanent certifi- 
cates. Of course the new state aid 
program will help to improve teacher 
salaries in all reaches, thus helping 
our teacher supply situation. 

The financial measures reviewed 
above suggest further improvements 
in school offerings such as a minimum 
school year of nine rather than eight 
months. Some school districts have al- 
ready inaugurated twelve-month pro- 
grams, which allow year-round pay, 
paid vacations, leaves of absence, trav- 
eling, and summer employment in 
behalf of school and community. 

Keyed in with this tremendous and 
highly significant program are many 
measures related to school district 
reorganization in Illinois. This move 
in turn is closely related to future 
teacher as well as pupil welfare. 

Most small districts can no longer 
support the new salary schedules per- 
manently, nor offer the services pu- 
pils should receive, nor can the State 
longer help to finance the costly small 
districts. In fact, bills have been intro- 
duced to deny state aid to small 
schools, except where certain circum- 
stances dictate that they must be 
maintained. Indeed, according to new 
bills state aid will not be given. to 
schools (either elementary or high) 
which fails to meet recognition stand- 
ards set up under the law by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Chicago superintendent’s bill 
H. B. 91 is designed to give.to that 
officer the authority and responsibili- 
ties usually assigned to the chief 
executive of the school system. The 
Chicago Examining Board bill is de- 
signed to improve the teacher selec- 
tion procedure in the Chicago school 
system, placing it more nearly on a 
par with that of other systems in the 
state and throughout the country. 
More rigid controls are being sought 
in the election and seating of county 
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Language ror Meaning 


Annie McCowen 
Prudence Lanphear 


Paul McKee 
‘Jobn Blossom * 
Completely Reset 
New Illustrations 
New Material 


Uniform Organiza- 
tion and Format for 
Grades 3-8 


"A successful series has been improved" 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


M. Lucille Harrison 


Clarence Stratton 


Emphasis on Meaning 


Organization around 





the “Language Jobs” 


of Modern Life 


Expression 


“It's language teaching at its best’ 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Use of Pupil Experi- 
ence as the Basis for 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





























National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 


ment and selectivity. 


Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 


their best boosters. 


Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


64 a. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 


25 BE. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Illiana Teachers’ Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
James O'Malley, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 


32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 
P. J. Sibley, Manager 


Clinten Teachers’ Agency 


Clinton, Iowa 
c..B. Cozzens, Manager 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
301-302- = Metropolitan Bldg., 
St. Louis 3 
L. R. ‘Smith, Manager 


E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
1222 Helen Avenue, Missoula 
Miss B. L. Huff, Manager 


Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
1405 Old National Bank Bldg., 
a 8, Washington 
Mrs. . B. Westmore, Manager 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
of SPECIAL INTEREST 
for 1947 


THE New SEE and SAY Series 


By Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The pendulum has swung back to phonetics — the tried 
and true, sensible way to teach pupils to become strong 
and inde readers. Now there is available the 
New SEE AND SAY Series, Copyrighted in 1946. This 
attractive and up-to-date series lays a firm groundwork 
for better reading by teaching and drilling the sounds of 
the letters and dev 
the recognition of words and removes the stumbling- 


blocks from the path to reading. Usable with any read- 
ing series. Three textbooks and three manuals for reading 
mastery in the first three grades! 


A COMPLETE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
The Iroquois Geography Series The Iroquois History Series 
Grade 5 
North America and South America, The Thirteen American Colonies 
1946 Copyright or Early Days in America 
Grade 6 
America's Old World Background 


Grade 7 
American History, 1946 Copyright 








The Old World Continents, 
1946 Copyright 


World Geography 


Notice how completely these two series supplement each 
other in subject matter at the grade levels indicated. A 
modern, attractive work book is available to accompany 
each of the texts listed above. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE: L. R. LEWIS, BOX 525, MAROA, ILLINOIS 
HOME OFFICE — SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ping the blend-work which leads to . 


NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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superintendents of schools in Illinois. 

Many other details of this all- 
inclusive program could be cited. I 
believe, however, that I have re- 
viewed enough of them to prove my 
point that this is a highly integrated 
and significant program. It is such a 
program as will test the full ingenuity, 
capacity, loyalty, and influence of the 
entire teaching profession in Illinois, 
and that of interested lay citizens, 
school boards, civic, religious, and 
professional groups, and the chief 
executive, state officers, and legis- 
lators of the state of Illinois. 

Can we rise to the occasion? I be- 
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lieve we can—if we work co-opera- 
tively and _ intelligently, not only 
through the school year, but through 
the last day of the legislative session, 
and then with the Governor. 

Every community must be so or- 
ganized and so act as to exert its full 
influence consistently throughout the 
entire session. Great stakes are in- 
volved—including the future welfare 
of millions of children, thousands of 
employees, and insofar as Illinois is 
concerned, the future welfare of our 
State and Nation. 


Yours truly, — 


March, 1947 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time anv Piace: 9:30 a.m. Satur- 
day, February 8, 1947, Tilden Hall 
Hotel, Bloomington. 

PRESENT: Directors E. E. Keener, 
J. Harold Voshall, Paul A. Grigsby, 
Selmer H. Berg, Ellen Rourke, and 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son. 

Business: (1) Accepted minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Accepted 
financial report for January. (3) Re- 
ceived Executive Secretary’s report 
of a survey of state association dues 
prevalent in the various states, and 
progress in his work on the National 
Commission for School District Re- 
organization and with the State Pen- 
sion Commission. 

(4) Received and filed several com- 
munications. (5) Directed attendance 
of Executive Secretary at meeting of 
A.A.S.A. (6) Established policy of 
having President of state association 
attend A.A.S.A. annual meetings. (7) 
Agreed to meet again March 21, 1947, 
at Springfield. 

ADJOURNMENT: The Board ad- 
journed at 11:15 a.m. to meet with 
the Executive Committee of the Af- 
filiated Teachers Associations of IIli- 
nois, a new section of the I.E.A., to 
consider problems and procedures of 
organization of that section. 

IrvinG F, PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


A national conference for classroom 
teachers will be held at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 14 to 25, 
1947, under the sponsorship of the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Miami University. 

Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, of the uni- 
versity’s school of education; Mary 
Titus, president of the department, 
and Hilda Maehling, the department's 
executive secretary, will act as direc- - 
tors of the conference. 

Themes for the conference will be 
“Building Finer Human Relations,” 
and “Building Strong and Active 
Local Associations.” ; 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure additional information by 
writing to the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6,D.C. © 
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N.E. A, Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and 
schools that during January and Feb- 
ruary attained 100 percent member- 
ship in the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the current year, 1946- 
1947, which follows, was released by 
Mr. T. D. Martin, director of mem- 
bership for the N.E.A., under dates 
of February 4 and March 3, 1947. 

If there are omissions or other er- 
rors in this list, correspondence rela- 
tive to them should be with Mr. Mar- 
tin. Address him as follows: 

Mr. T. D. Martin, Director of 

Membership 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Clay RESET __....1946 
Crawford __ : minds ane bs 

Edwards Sadat a PRS EDUCATION ... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 
Lawrence ; occuad , 

Richland ne sinlighcdas s 
Wabash 


Wayne 3 of MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


White _.. 








In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all 
fields of education and scientific interest including American 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.EA. institutions and their relation to educational needs, special 
ENROLLMENT emphasis is being placed on Russia and the Far East. A 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers teaching staff of 900 persons including educators of national 
College, Charleston 1934 and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
Illinois State Normal University, . “ ? a 
Normal 1934 great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT secondary, and higher education. Counseling facilities for 


Aledo (El) - 4944 returning veterans. 


Aledo Community High School 1944 First term registration, Tuesday, June 17. Second term registration, 
Barrington —— 1946 Monday, July 28. Bulletins pa application blanks are now available 
Bridgeport Township High School 1946 from Director of Summer Session, 803 Administration Building. 
Carterville (El.) - 1939 
Carterville Community High School _ 1938 UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Chillicothe Township High School 1944 MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
Des Plaines, Maine Township 

High School _.__ Leaieteitas 
Edwardsville . __.1936 = 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 











Elmwood Park _ 1933 
Farmersville Community High School 1946 
Farmington (El.) 1946 LaGrange (El.) 1945 Robinson (El.) 
Farmington Community High School 1946 Libertyville ee ee School__1946 Rock Island 
Flat Rock (El.)— 1944 Marshall (El.) - a _1946 South Pekin 
Flat Rock Community High School _ ..1944 McLeansboro (El. “e 1946 Steger 
Fulton Community High School__..__.1944 McLeansboro Township High ‘School 1943 = Sterling, Dist. 11 
Gurnee (E1l.) ia _._..1946 Mt. Vernon (El.)_._ 1941 Stoy (EL) 
Gurnee, Warren Township Niantic Community High ‘School _ 1946 Summit ____ 

High School 1928 Oak Lawn (EL) 1946 Trimble (El. 
Harrisburg Township High School___1946 Oblong Township High School 1944 Diehitie cl ity Hi gh School 
Harvey (El) 1941 O'Fallon Township High School1946 Wass (FL) 
Hebron (El.) 1946 Palatine (El.) - —1943 Want \ ue 
Hebron Community High School 1946 _ Palestine Township High School 1944 iene mee ta 
Highwood, District 111 1946 Pekin Community High School... 1924 Wenona Community High School 
Hinsdale ____ ; _.1946 Princeton Township High School. 1923 Westchester 
Hutsonville (El). 1944 Prospect Heights (P.O. Mt. Prospect) 1944 West York (EL) ~ 
Hutsonville Township i: School 1944 River Grove __.. ___..1946  Williamsfield (E1.) 
Jacksonville _ ee 1937 _ Riverside, Riverside-Brookfield Williamsfield wwe High School 1943 
Jerseyville (El.) ___1936 Township High School_......._.1943 Xenia 1946 
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BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


THE 194] 
BUILDING. 

BETTER 
ENGLISH a | 


No aeady! 


BUILDING © 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


The BASIC LANGUAGE SERIES 


—that focuses on the child and his everyday needs 


—that prepares him to use language capably in his 
daily living 
Write us about the 


1947 BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Ask for booklet, “Insure Success in Language” 


Representative: George Soper, 1101 S. Center St., Bloomington, ll. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 


Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 East 23rd St., New York City 10 
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SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 


Alton, Horace Mann School... 
Alton, Washington School_..__ 
Annapolis, Annapolis School__.___ 
Arlington Heights, North School__ 
Arlington Heights, South School. 
Aurora, East, Junior High School__. 
Berkeley, Sunnyside Junior 
High School - edi ail 
Chicago, Gompers School for 
Crippled Children _ 
Chicago, Norwood Park School 
Chicago, West Pullman School. 
Deerfield, Deerfield School...» 


Des 
Des 
Des 


Des Plaines, West School = 
Dowell, Dowell School 2. 
DuQuoin, Lincoln School_..._ 
DuQuoin, McKinley School... 
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DuQuoin, West Park School. 
DuQuoin, Wheatley School__.__ 
East Moline, Campbell School 
Easton, Porterville School__._.__ 
East St. Louis, Attuck School 
East St. Louis, Bluff View School 
East St. Louis, Edgemont School 
East St. Louis, Robinson School 
East St. Louis, Roosevelt School 
Elgin, Sheridan School 
Evanston, District 75, 

Foster School ____ 
Evanston, District 75, 

Noyes School .- 
Galesburg, Bateman School _ 


ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


1942 
1943 
-1944 
1945 
1945 
1934 


....1944 


1944 

1945 
1938 
1944 
Plaines, Central School..._..___.___.1944 
Plaines, Junior High School_____.1944 
Plaines, North School_._._.1944 
1944 
_1946 
_1939 
1939 


Galesburg, Douglas School.___ 
Galesburg, Farnham School 

Galesburg, Stone School 

Galesburg, Mary Allen West School__1946 
Green Valley, Green Valley School__.1944 
Harrisburg, Junior High School___.1936 
Highland Park, Ravinia School 1939 
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Joliet, Lincoln School... Aen 
Marengo, Marengo School _...__.__ 
Marion, Crab Orchard School_.__ 
Oblong, Center School —--___ 
Oblong, Oblong School _..-_>_>_S 
Pana, Longfellow School 

Peoria, Coolidge School — 

Peoria, Glen Oak School 

Peoria, Greeley School _ 

Peoria, Tyng School _ ts 

Tinley Park, Tinley Park ‘School. 
Woodstock, Dean Street School_. 


“Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching” 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, by 
Edgar Dale. New York: Dryden Press, 
1946. 546 pages. List $4.25. 

Do you, as a teacher, know how to 
make effective use of demonstrations 
to show the effects of air pressure, or 
to show the details of village adminis- 
tration, or to clarify the problem of 
organizing ideas in a composition ? 

When would you use a photograph, 
an illustration, a slide, or a film-strip? 

Do you have standards by which to 
evaluate the contributions a particu- 
lar educational motion picture may 
make to student understanding ? 

Or have you ever considered how 
blackboard diagrams might facilitate 
student understanding of simple frac- 
tion concepts? 

These are but a few of the many 
thought-provoking, yet practical ideas 
contained in Edgar Dale’s Audio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching. Intend- 
ed for use as a basic text or as ref- 
erence material, it may easily be 





considered essential for teachers and 


teachers-to-be. It explains with un- 
abashed simplicity the purposes and 
techniques involved in using audio- 
visual instructional materials to im- 
prove the teaching-learning process ; 
it is founded upon the author’s sincere 
belief that all teaching—from nursery 
school through college—can be im- 
proved measurably through their use. 

The process of becoming . “edu- 
cated” involves our use of experiences 
(derived in a variety of ways) to 
build concepts, meaningful abstrac- 
tions, and generalizations. These, in 
turn, enable us to interpret new ex- 
periences as they arise in daily living 
in and out of school. In a very real 
sense, the extent to which these con- 
cepts, abstractions, or generalizations 
have meaning for the student deter- 
mines the interpretation and use he 
will make of new experiences. 

An essential task of the teacher, 
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NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
. +. 12 boxes to the carton. 


Branch Office: Milton Bradley Company 
811 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 








SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents Principals Outstanding Teachers 
UNUSUAL VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


LIPPINCOTT TEXTBOOKS 
for your CTiaies Oe ee 
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Due to the unprecedented demand for the new postwar 
Compton’s*—we are planning an extensive expansion 
program in 1947. We feel that every school head 
should have an opportunity to have this finest of 
Compton’s in his classrooms. 

We are anxious to contact those men who consider 
their vacation well in advance — men who seek not 
only INCOME but a position that will allow them to 
use their training, experience and contacts to the best 
advantage. 

Our SCHOOL SERVICE Division has openings for 
a limited number of men in Illinois. School men with 
no previous sales experience made from $200 to $500 
per month during 1946 vacation; experienced vaca- 
tion salesmen from $300 to $800 per month. With 
restrictions lifted and demand increasing, 1947 
PROMISES EVEN GREATER RETURNS! 

Write now for full details of this unusual oppor- 
tunity—giving age, experience, training — choice of 
territory and date available. A car, of course, is 
required. 


C. S. JONES, Vice President 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


*See full page advertisement with state 
manager's name elsewhere in this issue. 


SPELLING WE USE 
by Horn and Ashbaugh 


A completely new series of spellers for grades 
2 through 8, featuring a shortened and highly 
selective word list. 


HEALTH FOR YOU by Crisp 


A high school health text which shows students 
how to improve and maintain personal and 
community health. 


PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE 

by Carleton-Williams 

To be published in the spring of 1947, this new 
high school ly ics text has a new approach in 
keeping wi the age in which we live, teach- 
able organization of subject matter, complete 
coverage of the fundamentals of physics, and 
emphasis on the present-day applications and 
latest developments in the field of physics. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
BOOK NEWS 


Just published 
PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
Sanders 


This new biology is a “natural 
order” rather than an integrated 
type of text. All essential material 
is included in the book. Chapters 
are short and teachable. Out- 
standing illustrations, summaries, 
questions, and activities. Work- 
book and Teacher’s Guide in 
preparation. 


Just Adopted in 
North Carolina 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel 


An exciting book —a sound, 
standard physics course with a 
fresh student approach. Short 
chapters, each stressing one 
point; each a complete lesson. 
Hundreds of illustrations, ques- 
tions, problems, and projects. 
Workbook, Laboratory Manual, 
Tests, Teacher’s Guide. 


Widely Used 
CHEMISTRY 


A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


This is a scientific treatment of 
beginning chemistry well within 
the range of the average student. 
Emphasis on industrial applica- 
tions. Unusual, practical organ- 
izations. Abundance of questions, 
problems, summaries, and illus- 
trations. Laboratory Manual, Ex- 
ercises, Workbook, Tests. 


Are you planning to change texts 
in any of these subjects? 








then, is to enable the student to ob- 
tain richer, more meaningful, more 
concrete experiences which will en- 
courage the reorganization of his 
understanding into concepts which he 
may use in other real life situations. 


Enough to Effect a Revolution 


The author believes we know 
enough about the psychology of teach- 
ing and learning to effect little short 
of a revolution in teaching methods, 
and that with the added “know how” 
of audio-visual techniques the teach- 
er’s present effectiveness will be 
greatly. improved. 

He constantly cautions the teacher 
to be clear as to his purposes and to 
appraise their relative values. He ad- 
vises the use of audio-visual materials 
when they are needed as the process 
and not the product of teaching. 

With such advice, the responsibility 
devolves upon the teacher to choose 
those materials which will do the job 
best. Selection of a play, demonstra- 
tion, field trip, or a motion picture as 
a teaching tool must be reconciled in 
terms of investment in time, effort, or 
money and most effective learning. 

Audio-visual instructional materi- 
~als, used in isolation, are not magi- 
cally educational, says the author. The 
specific contributions of each must be 
applied in an integrated teaching- 
learning process. 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
is in three divisions: Part I, Theory 
of Audio-Visual Materials; Part II, 
Audio-Visual Teaching Materials; 
and Part III, Audio-Visual Methods 
Applied in the Classroom and the 
School System. ; 

The various audio-visual materials 
are discussed in the order in which 
they appear on the book’s pictorial 
device, “The Cone of Experience.” 
It classifies sensory experiences from 
the most direct to the most abstract ; 
it explains the interrelationships of 
various audio-visual materials and 
suggests their position in the learning 
process. 

Thus, chapters in Part II deal with 
direct experiences, contrived experi- 
ences, dramatic participation, demon- 
strations, field trips, exhibits, motion 
pictures, radio and recordings, still 
pictures, visual symbols, and (at the 
top of the cone) verbal symbols. 

The author’s discussion of each in- 
cludes an explanation of its nature, 
its relation to real-life experience, 
suggestions for effective use, and 
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problems which often arise with its 


use. Numerous citations of practices 


being followed in schools throughout 
the country suggest the author’s wide 
acquaintance with teaching as it is 
actually practiced in the classroom. 

For example, the chapter on dra- 
matic participation explains that it is 
a substitute for real experience al- 
though the participant is closer to 
reality than the observer and usually 
benefits more from such experience. 

Dramatic experiences are held to 
be valuable for providing the partici- 
pant with an intimate understanding 
of a situation, or for giving a psycho- 
logical experience in the meaning of 
another person’s point of view or be- 
havior. Through dramatic participa- 
tion, students learn to work co-opera- 
tively, and have an opportunity to 
improve voice control and poise. 

Part IIIA of the book includes a 
discussion of significant contributions 
which can be made by the various 
types of audio-visual instructional 
materials in each of the major subject- 
matter areas in the curriculum. No 
one sincerely interested in what goes 
on in the school can fail to be stimu- 
lated by the author’s examples and, 
even more importantly, by opportuni- 
ties for improved teaching methods 
which will come to the reader’s mind 
out of his own experiences as he reads 
this section of the book. 


Part IIIB gives suggestions for or- 
ganizing and administering an audio- 
visual program, for producing audio- 
visual materials of local significance, 
and for utilizing and evaluating intel- 
ligently the audio-visual materials 
which are rented or purchased. 


A Comprehensive Study 


The book is a comprehensive study 
of the contributions of “audio-visual 
teaching methods to the learning proc- 
ess. Teachers in training will obtain 
valuable insights from its reading. 
Teachers in service will find the vol- 
ume a spur toward the solution of 
many specific, everyday teaching 


problems. Administrators and super-- 


visors may well gain better insight 
into the place of audio-visual methods 
in our schools today. 

All will be impressed with the au- 
thor’s common-sense approach to the 
problem and by his tendency to steer 
away from the pitfall of over-stating 
his case-—JAMEs W. Brown, State 
Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials, Richmond, Virginia. 
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“A Functional Approach 
to Religious Education” 


A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education, by Ernest J. Chave, Professor 
of Religious Education in the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. 168; price, $2.50 

Interest of the general educator in 
A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education will center upon the sixth 
of seven specifics that the author as- 
signs to this work: 

To suggest how religion may become an 
integral part of general education, without 
violating the spirit of the Constitution re- 
garding separation of church and state, 
when a functional view of religion is used 
and its primary values and goals are kept 
clear of sectarian controversies. 

In the opening chapters Professor 
Chave makes plain what he means by 
“a functional, dynamic, and naturalis- 
tic” view of religion. 

Then follows enumeration of ten 
types of religious experience—or con- 
stellations of experience, as he calls 
them—in which children, young peo- 
ple, and adults find religious meanings 
and values, whether in schools, in 
homes, at work or at play. 

These, he believes, although this is 
not the central emphasis of the book, 
provide a normal basis for integrating 
religion into general education. The 
educator will recognize these func- 
tional factors as central qualities 
in education for democratic living. 

If religious education develops in 
the individual a sense of personal 
worth, the ability to perceive dif- 
ferences among values and to make 
wise choices, an appreciation of the 
universe, as far as man can under- 
stand it, and of the historical con- 
tinuity and worth of religion in all 
ages and cultures; if it fosters a feel- 
ing of social sensitivity and responsi- 
bility to others for one’s acts—if it 
does these things, religious education 
can play its role in making religion 
meaningful and useful in all areas of 
individual and collective living. 

“This functional approach, when 
well understood,” says the author, 
“makes it possible for teachers with 
varied religious background to give 
due attention to spiritual elements in 
all phases of their work without vio- 
lating either the spirit or letter of our 
national Constitution. Religion may 
be perceived and developed as a nor- 
mal evaluating attitude in all experi- 
ences.” 
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The practice of giving week-day 
religious education in the churches on 
released school time, Dr. Chave de- 
scribes as “one of the unfortunate 
moves in education.” 

Among the shortcomings and weak- 
nesses of this plan he cites the divi- 
sive influence of sectarian teaching on 
the “united democratic spirit of the 
public school”; the repression of the 
rights of minorities; the absence of 
critical evaluation of such religious 
teachings, and the failure to give 
recognition to the functional charac- 
teristics of religion. 

As the alternative to this “arti- 
ficial plan of weekday religious edu- 
cation” Dr. Chave would have the 
churches revise their regular teaching 
periods, “making them more effective 
and interpreting religion as a perva- 
sive quality of all life.’ The public 
schools he would have “identify and 
make significant” the ten types of ex- 
perience outlined “or some such func- 
tional analysis of religion.” 

In the Appendix, Professor Chave 
outlines a three-year cycle of lessons 
organized under his ten categories of 
religious experience. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 205) 


der joint educational and religious 
auspices. That of Chicago is con- 
ducted under the immediate assistance 
of the University of Chicago. 

In numerous states there are or- 
ganizations of affiliated religious 
schools of various’ denominations. 
These by no means can cover the 
variety of religious ideas entertained 
by more than 300 denominations. 

Still there appears to be a constant 
search for common grounds of under- 
standing and tolerance. Among the 
Protestant’ groups about forty-two 
co-operate under the guidance of the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Affiliated churches express their 
responsibilities directly in the field of 
economic, political, and social life, 
which is covered in the usual social 
studies. They also adopt resolutions 
to foster such movements as tolerance 
among creeds, races, and nations and 
have declared that economics is as 
much theological as it is technological. 

There seems to be wide agreement 
among the principal religious denomi- 
nations espousing programs for “so- 
cial action” that religion as a uni- 
versal experience should find some 
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6 PLEASURE 
PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 


Travel Trailways ...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 


"Scenery Level” 
National Parks, West—East - Ozarks 


a i stop- 

ae bee There's no better way of 

for complete details. 

FUN ... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 

Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s 


beaches famous cities, while enjoying the 
and comfortable 


dations 


TRAILWAYS 


National Trartways Bus System 

Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked: 

Gulf Coast (1) California [1 Florida 1 

Southwest (] Mexico (1) Southeast 2 
Historic East [] National Parks [J 


accommo- 
a pep For 


Neme___ 
Address. 
City. 








Announcing 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 

Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 
pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes 
teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 

By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correct 
procedures early and thereby avoid later remedial work. 
You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
average, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 

WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Reading Readiness.........40 Preprimer 1 
UP THE READING ROAD 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 


WE LEARN TO READ 
ON THE WAY TO —— 


A Third Reader. somite 
For further information write 


San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 


New York 3 
Atlanta 3 





TO STRENGTHEN EACH CHILD’S ABILITY TO READ IN- 
DEPENDENTLY MATERIAL WHICH CONTAINS NEW WORDS 


Au the new words in the Reading for Independ- 


ence books can be unlocked by the children 
independently through applying the word-attack 


skills taught in Dr. 
Program. 


For Grade 1: WE THREE (15 stories, 226 new words) 
For Grade 2: WHAT NEXT (15 stories, 460 new words) 
Sample story from WE THREE will be sent free on request. 


REPRESENTATIVES: R. W. Cossum 
Donald K. Neal 


Gray’s Basic Reading 





T. Hungerford 
e J. W. Weston 


J. A. Law 








place in the public school curriculum, 
at least comparable to practices in 
those states which still use the Bible. 

On every hand among religious 
bodies, a significant, point is made of 
the extreme limitations placed on 
home and church by reason of com- 
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pulsory school attendance. These es- 
timate that children attending Sunday 
schools are given on the average only 
twelve hours of religious study yearly. 

In spite of the crowded curriculum 
of the public schools, many contend 
that religion is a social study and 
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should be treated accordingly. These 


_point to the fact that in week-day re- 


ligious study the schools have been 
able to find the time for adjustments 
where parents have insisted upon it. 

An interesting sidelight on this 
problem is the practice of allowing 
high-school credits for extra-mural 
religious study and the granting of 
teacher credits toward state teacher 
certification for courses in training 
for religious teaching. Sometimes, 
under state authority, courses in.such 
training are planned directly in co- 
operation with centers working under 
the Gary Plan. 


Leadership V ested in Clergy 


Leadership in ‘efforts at construc- 
tive study of this whole problem thus 
far seems to have been chiefly by men 
in the clergy of many different de- 
nominations. 

Seemingly in a relatively few cases, 
men in “higher” education have been 
interested and to some degree have 
taken part in conferences and discus- 
sions on the subject. 

Conspicuously absent are people 
out of the public schools as such, and 
even more so those from organized 
groups which usually have had a large 
voice in educational reform through 
state laws. 

Public relations are cramped and 
limited, as is indicated by the very 
scanty comment on such affairs in the 
public press. There is a considerable 
bibliography on the subject and its 
various phases. A list of references, 
mostly dating since 1940, issued by 
the National Education Association, 
numbers over sixty. That issued by 
the International Council of Religious 
Education is about twice as large. 

Possibly the most striking aspect 
in negative public relations is that, by 
and large, religionists are discussing 
the problem in their own almost ex- 
clusive orbit, or at best with “higher” 
educators, while educators on the 
public school level, if they discuss it 
at all, do so in their own stiH more 
exclusive orbit. 


Possibly the burden of obligation 


for action rests upon the clergy. Yet 
eminent educational authority has said 
the danger of “pagan” influence on 
the developing culture of our country 
is real. If this fear is at all well found- 
ed, educators cannot escape their 
share of the responsibility to try to 
bring together the two orbits of re- 
lated thinking. 
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SMALL TOWN KINDERGARTEN 
(Continued from page 203) 


to maintain a small office force and a 
part of one of the housing projects 
for returning service men who needed 
housing. A staff was employed for 
September, 1945, and school was 
opened. 4 

Almost immediately a hard blow 
fell. There was a scar: in the town 
over infantile paralysis and many par- 
ents kept their children at home. The 
end of September saw the new school 
operating with a discouraging deficit, 
and the staff and the Child Care Com- 
mittee feeling blue and worried. 


Then two good things happened. 
The school board voted to take over 
the support of the kindergarten. And 
a group of ten children began coming 
by bus from Marseilles. 

They left home at eight-thirty in 
the morning and rode in the regular 
public bus to Seneca, a distance of 
five miles. The bus driver was care- 
fully instructed by the mothers in the 
art of looking after young children, 
and he did a fine job. He picked them 
up in the afternoon for the return trip. 


Soon the budget was balanced, and 
the Mothers’ Club set about earning 
money to clear up the deficit from the 
first two months. The club held several 
rummage sales and card parties, and 
raised $25 by raffling off a pair of 
nylon stockings which were nobly 
donated by a mother. Everybody had 
a good time, and the Mothers’ Club 
raised $800 to end the year with a 
surplus. 

The Community Club gave $150, 
and a generous merchant gave a hun- 
dred dollars for scholarships for chil- 
dren whose parents could not afford 
to pay the fees. The average daily at- 
tendance during the year was about 
30, including the kindergarten. 

With such a successful year behind 
it was decided to try it again in 1946- 
47. A play-school was conducted 
through the summer with a mother of 
one of the children in charge. 

To be forehanded, a group of moth- 
ers and fathers worked out a plan to 
start the year with money in the treas- 
ury. They built a stand at the ball 
park and sold sandwiches and soft 
drinks. By the end of the summer they 
had a profit of $670. 

Now the school is running on a 
budget of about $400 a month, which 
requires an attendance of thirty chil- 
dren at $3.25 a week. There are two 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHING 





New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,‘Songs of Stephen Foster”’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 
INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music,the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As“interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3, As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Boek has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 





Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 


are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster”, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr, Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


AREY? 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. 
at 


‘ VRIG' 
| be 
« ’ i 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction s»-::. 





trained teachers. They conduct a full 
program from 9 A.M. to 3 p.m., with 
lunch and a rest period. The high- 
school home economics teacher plans 
to send some of her older girls over 
to learn about child care. The Moth- 
ers’ Club studies child development in 
addition to having a very good time 
socially. 

The kindergarten has become a part 
of the public school system and is 
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housed in the elementary school. The 
new state aid program helps to sup- 
port the kindergarten. 

Whether Seneca can continue to 
support a nursery school for three and 
four-year-olds remains to be seen. To 
do so, more than half of the children 
of these ages must attend the school. 
The record of the past two years 
shows that it can be done if the par- 
ents and community work hard for it. 
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LIVING AND LEARNING 
(Continued from page 201) 


sity of having pupils excused from 
other classes or from study-rooms to 
work on problems of another subject 
field. 

Ideas originating in the classes are 
taken to the council by the classroom 
delegates for consideration by the total 
council. Committees confer with the 
department chairman and at times 
with the principal regarding the prac- 
ticability of proposals, and the depart- 
ment chairman implements the carry- 
ing-out of proposals finally adopted. 
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HISTORY 
on the March 


Allan Nevins, 
General Consultant 


A basal history series to give 
your pupils a clear picture of 
the past and a lasting apprecia- 
tion of the forces shaping con- 
temporary cultures. 


MAKERS 
OF THE AMERICAS 
Lansing, Chase, Nevins 
The story of the people who discov-_ 


ered and developed the Western 
Hemisphere. Grs. V & VI. In Press 


BUILDERS OF 
THE OLD WORLD 
Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


Man’s history from earliest times to 
74 discovery of America. Grs. V & 


AMERICA— 
LAND OF FREEDOM 
Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
Story of American development from 


the early period of discovery to pres- 
ent times. Grs. VII & VIII. 


Also Teachers’ Guides and 
Pupils’ Practice Books 


D, C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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On the day following the council 
meeting, the delegates report back to 
classes on its deliberations. 

The type of activity that a core- 
field council may plan and carry out 
is illustrated by a project of our art 
council. The council conceived a plan 
for supplying each homeroom with a 
picture. Outstanding pictures were to 
be selected by the homerooms, the 
only cost involved being the virtually 
negligible one of the frame. 

When the simple, tastefull frames 
were put on, they so enhanced the 
appearance of the pictures that pu- 
pils (and teachers) wanted student- 
painted pictures for their homes. The 
demand from parents and pupils has 
become so great that the art council 
adopted a slogan: “A student paint- 
ing for every home.” 


School of Community Leadership 


“How can Wells graduates best 
prepare themselves for, and assume 
leadership of young people in their 
community ?” 

After discussing this question in 
their civics classes, senior students 
several years ago made a canvass of 
the senior class to discover with what 
community organizations Wells stu- 
dents had affiliations ? 

These seniors considered the pos- 
sibility of having all members of the 
class, prior to graduation, become 
members of community organizations 
serving youth in social, religious, and 
civic areas. ; 

As a result of this activity Wells 
seniors now have a unit in core social 
science entitled “Wells School of 
Community Leadership.” Labor lead- 
ers, priests, ministers, social workers, 
bankers, industrial chiefs, college 
deans, and heads of medical organiza- 
tions conduct sessions of this school 
of leadership. Through it, students 
are inducted into community service 
and leadership which continues in 
post-school life. 


Where Better Than in School? 


The world today needs not only the 
theory of co-operation, but the active 
practice of co-operative ways of liv- 
ing. Where can this be better under- 
taken than in the individual school ? 
And how can it be accomplished more 
effectively than through the daily 
work of teacher with teacher, and 
teachers with pupils, both bodies ex- 
tending their activities to include par- 
ents and citizens in the great co- 
operative educational enterprise? 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 199) 


understanding with teachers is to re- 
quest their co-operation in drafting 
policies and salary schedules affecting 
teachers. This promotes good will and 


confidence and stimulates construc- 


tive attitudes on the part of the teach- 
ing staff that are so essential in the 
successfull operation of a good school. 

At least one school board recog- 
nizes a teacher as an administrator— 
that is, administrator of the classroom 
or department as the case may be. 
The teacher is so defined in its policy 
manual. This recognition places re- 
sponsibility upon the teacher with au- 
thority to act. Teachers, like all hu- 
mans, respond to constructive policies 
that stimulate them to achieve the 
best of which they are capable. 

A lot is heard about the teaching 
of democratic principles, the Ameri- 
can way of life and good citizenship, 
yet few schools actually practice these 
principles in the management of pu- 
pils. Autocracy is the usual practice. 
What can we expect of boys and girls 
when we attempt to teach them one 
thing, while by our actions we portray 
the opposite ? 


The Board and the Pupils 


The attitude of a school stems from 
the attitude of the board of education. 
The philosophy- of its members in- 
fluences their judgment in choosing 
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IN THIS NATURAL FRENCH SETTING... 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
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McGill's popular, long-es- 
tablished French Summer 
School in Montreal enables 
teachers, students, and 
others to improve their 
French — for professional 
use or for business or 
pleasure — in a natural, 
attractive French atmos- 
phere. Ideal also for ad- - 
vanced students of good 
intellectual ability who 
aim at graduate work in 
McGill. French alone 
spoken at all times. Teach- 
ing of exceptionally high 
standards by experienced 
university teachers. Resi- 
MME dent scholarships. Univer 
sity credit certificates. 


Fee (tuition, board and room)—$200. 
Write today for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
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an administrator, and the philosophy 
of the administrator sets the pattern 
for the school. 

Boys and girls are quick to react, 
and their reactions are good or bad 
depending upon the administrational 
leadership of the school. 


Board and Community 


The Constitution of Illinois pro- 
vides that education is a function of 
the State, but it charges the General 
Assembly to set up an efficient system 
of free schools guaranteeing a good 
common school education for all chil- 
dren. In turn the General Assembly 
has delegated authority to its citizens 
to establish and operate public schools 
with a high degree of local control. 

Boards of education, elected locally, 
become legal state authorities for the 
administration of public schools, hav- 
ing the dual responsibility of satis- 
fying the minimum requirements of 
the state and the maximum mandates 
of the citizens. 

As corporate bodies, school boards 
have been exceedingly considerate of 
the taxpayers’ interests. On the other 
hand, taxpayers tend to neglect the 
educational interests of boys and girls 
until a crisis affects the schools. 

In the face of today’s financial situ- 
ation, school boards, though still con- 
scious of the taxpayers’ interests, are 
more conscious of the educational 
needs of boys and girls. Boards are 
presenting to citizens in their respec- 


tive communities facts, recommending 
needed improvements even though 
they require increased taxes. 

The public response has shown a 
decided vote of confidence in our pub- 
lic school administration. The degree 
of confidence expressed by the voters 
is dependent upon the degree to which 
school boards have presented all of 
the facts, favorable and unfavorable. 

It has been clearly demonstrated 
that communities want the best in 
education and are willing to pay for 
it. Therefore, the value of keeping the 
community currently appraised of 
school progress and school needs 
seems unquestionable. 


The Board and the State 


The outlines of our present school 
system were laid out in the School 
Act of 1855, and although the general 
Assembly has subsequently enacted a 
number of school laws, little change in 
the basic system has taken place. 

The laws, giving emphasis to local 
control, have tended to focus too 
much attention on the local situation 
and not enough upon overall improve- 
ment. Consequently, boards of educa- 
tion have been slow to see the rela- 
tionship of their respective schools to 
the State as a whole. Slowly, surely, 
and constructively, however, a change 
is taking place in the development of 
school reorganization. 

The ultimate success of educational 
improvement in Illinois is dependent 
upon the attitude of boards of edu- 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


At your finger tips. essential 
facts about 000 noted 
men and women of all 

coun’ — 


ompenney. pee 


bets 


ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


cation. It is generally agreed that our 
school system of the “horse and bug- 

y” days must be changed. 

Equal educational opportunities 
simply do not exist, and although 
education is a function of the State, 
the General Assembly believes that 
changes should be achieved to the 
satisfaction of local communities. It 
has given to local people the oppor- 
tunity to effect these changes in the 
light of State as well as local needs. 

It, therefore, becomes the responsi- 
bility of boards of education to inter- 
pret local needs in terms of the consti- 
tutional mandate that all children 
shall have equal educational oppor- 
tunities. To the extent that the people 
are willing to exert themselves locally 
to overcome inequalities, we can be 
assured that the General Assembly 
will correct inequalities over the State. 

Consequently, boards of education 
must assume leadership in this reor- 
ganization or eventually turn the job 
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back to the General Assembly. 
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SCHOOLS WORK WITH OTHER 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
(Continued from page 202) 


Extension, Vocational Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Juvenile delinquency may be the 
most urgent problem; the school can 
receive help from recreational groups, 
local government, character-building 
agencies. Other agencies help with 
other problems. 

The community school leads in co- 
ordinating educational activities of all 
the agencies, and helps them avoid 
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The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
wneurpensed climate and such recreational 
ges as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
duly 21 to August 22 


a duate 





te and courses are 
ae Anthsopelogy. Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Ec i Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy. Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 
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: Field Courses in 
Biology and eae at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (0) 
Please send complete information. 


St. and No... 


City and Sate : 
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unwise duplication of services. It 
curbs over-zealous organizations that 
might otherwise run away with the 
school. At the same time, it is careful 
not to take over functions that belong 
to some other agency. It does not 
meddle. The basis of co-operation be- 
tween’ the community school and 
other agencies is understanding. 
Co-ordination of the activities of 
agencies frequently is carried out 
through a league or council. The 
council may start in this way. The 
younger children in a school discuss 
changes they would like to make in 
their homes: “running water, new 
steps, clean wallpaper.” The list 
grows. Older students hold discus- 
sions too. Parents grow interested. 
An organization is formed to do 
something about housing in the com- 
munity. It consists of representatives 
from church groups, civic and welfare 
agencies, P.T.A., the school faculty. 
This council secures the services of 
two consultants in homemaking, who 
help the people form planning groups 
and action groups. Boys and girls 
organize into committees to go from 
house to house and help with the ac- 


tual work. They clean back yards and 
vacant lots, repair steps and windows, 
paper, paint. 

Or the council may already exist. 
One such council consists of repre- 
sentatives from more, than forty 
community organizations, including 
church groups, lodges, veterans’ 
groups, and welfare agencies. 

Since its formation, the council has 
benefited the school in many ways; 
it has been particularly helpful in 
bringing inter-racial understanding— 
a problem in this community. Leaders 
in the school have participated ac- 
tively in the work of the council. 

Good schools become better when 
they use the other agencies in their 
communities. 


Help Them 


The community school not only 
gets help from other agencies ; it helps 
them. The school responds to the re- 
quests of agencies. 

For example, the newspaper wants 
a column of school news; the school 
seizes this learning opportunity for 
students, who begin to supply articles 


regularly. 








WASHINGTON STATE 
stands near the top in the treatment 
of its teachers. 

Good Opportunities 
Excellent Salaries 
Good Tenure 
Splendid Retirement 
Liberal Carfificetion 


AA ‘+ 
Ideal. Climate 
For further information write to 
Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Bidg. Seattle 1, Wash. 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Restored 


Your Beauty 

Electrolysis is the 
only method endorsed 
by physicians for the 
safe, scientific and 
permanent removal 
of superfiuous hair. 

We are the inventor 
of the rapid multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. 
No scars. All work guaranteed. En- 
close adv. for free booklet, “Your 
Beauty Restored.” 

Established 50 Years 
MADAME STIVER 
Suite 1025, Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 Central 4639 
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CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 6 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 


itable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


(Bulletin upon request.) 
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We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
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The public library wants to expand 


_ its circulation to surrounding neigh- 


borhoods ; the school arranges its bus 
schedule so that studerits can stop at 
the library on their way home from 
school, to borrow books for them- 
selves and their parents. 

A farmer’s co-operative needs a 
central location for the feed mill it is 
planning to build; the school provides 
a site on its grounds and the services 
of its vocational education staff. 

Various groups ask for rooms for 
meetings, study, or recreation. The 
school building is kept open all day 
and in the evenings, all year, so that 
responsible groups can use it. 

Often the school discovers the need 
for a new agency in the community. 
It may help organize a soil conserva- 
tion district. It may take the lead in 
obtaining rural electrification. It may 
stimulate interest in the formation of 
a civic club. Some community schools 
become centers for adult extension 
classes conducted by colleges or uni- 
versities. Many schools house travel- 
ing libraries from their state library 
departments. 

Or the school may start some serv- 
ice which the community needs, and 
continue it until an appropriate agency 
or person can successfully take it 
over. A shop for repair of farm ma- 
chinery, a cannery, a food exchange, 
a hatchery, a health clinic, a livestock 
improvement project, a scout organi- 
zation, a moving picture theater, a 
community clubhouse, are examples 
of services the school could bring to 
the community. 

While filling the immediate need, 
however, the school should be looking 
for and developing leadership which 
might carry on such services. It must 
always guard against assuming the 
proper functions of other agencies or 
going into business with students as 
unpaid labor. 

The teacher, with his accepted po- 
sition of leadership in the community, 
helps other agencies by participating 
in their programs. He should decide 
which agencies he can help most and 
should be sure that he is making a 
real contribution. He can easily 
“spread himself too thin.” 

The teacher should find ways in 
which students, too, can take part. 
This is how leadership develops— 
the widespread leadership that is es- 
sential to community growth. Work- 
ing with agencies to improve their 
community gives students a sense of 
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responsibility for becoming educated 
people. 

Good schools become better when 
they help other agencies in their com- 
munities. 


Why Not... 


1. Find out what other agencies 
are doing in your community? 

2. Keep your community informed 
about its agencies? 


3. Prepare instructional materials 
that describe the programs of com- 
munity agencies ? 


4. Secure help from specific agen- 
cies in your teaching? 

5. Help to co-ordinate educational 
activities of all agencies? 


6. Help avoid unwise duplication 
of services of agencies? 


7. Respond to the requests of agen- 
cies? 

8. Discover the need for new agen- 
cies? 

9. Bring in new agencies that are 


needed ? 


10. Start some service which your 
community needs? 


11. Develop leadership to carry on 
new services? 


12. Make the school building a cen- 
ter for activities of agencies? 


13. Participate in the program of 
other agencies ? 


14. Find ways for your students to 
participate in the programs of other 
agencies ? 


15. Help other agencies make their 
best possible contribution to the com- 
munity ? 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Brief list of references helpful in improv- 
ing school-community relationships: 

1. Cotcorp, Joanna C., Your Commu- 
nity: Its Provision for Health, Education, 
Safety, and Welfare. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1941. Pp. 249. $.85. How 
to make non-technical studies of a com- 
munity. 

2. Everett, Samuet (ed.) The Commu- 
nity School. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1938. Pp. xii, 487. $2.25. Programs and prin- 
ciples of nine functioning community schools 
in both rural and urban regions. 


3. Georcia STaTE DEPARTMENT oF Epvu- 
caTion, Atlanta. The Community as a 
Source of Materials of Instruction. 1938. Pp. 
80. $.20. How to investigate and use com- 
munity resources in the school program. 


4. Hanna, Paut R. and Research Staff, 
Youth Serves the Community. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. xiv, 303. $2.00. 
Description of several hundred varied com- 
munity service projects. 
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5. NationaL Epucation Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Twenty-fourth Yearbook: Commu- 
nity Living and the Elementary School. 
Washington: The Association, 1945. Pp. 
351. $2.00. Descriptions of actual practice 
in both rural and urban situations. 

6. NATIONAL EpucatTion ASSOCIATION, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, How to Know and How to Use 
Your Community. Washington: The De- 
partment, 1942. Pp. 80. $.75. Nine articles 
on how to study community life, and the 
use of community resources in curriculum 
planning. 

7. Nationa Epvucation ASSOCIATION, 
Department of Rural Education, Yearbook : 
Community Resources ,in Rural Schools. 
Washington: The Department, 1939. Pp. 
109. $.50. Philosophy and techniques of com- 
munity study and service through the school 
program. 

8. Natronat LeEacure or WomEN Voters, 
Know Your Town. Washington : 1939, 1941. 
Pp. 24. $.10. Selected questions for use in 
studying a town’s history, population, in- 
dustry, public welfare, government, etc. 

9. New York State Epucation De- 
PARTMENT, Elementary School Studies 
Pamphlet III: Exploring the Environment. 
Albany: University of the State of New 
York Press, 1943. Pp. 174. $.10. Practical 
suggestions for making effective school use 
of community resources. 


10. Ocpen, JEAN AND Jess, Small Com- 
munities in Action. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1946. $3.00. Describes methods 
by which democratic living can be realized 
through the actual co-operative handling of 
urgent local problems. 

11. Orsen, Epwarp G., and others, 
School and Community. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1945. Pp. x, 422. $3.75. A guide 
to community study and participation 
through schools and colleges. 

12. Porrer, Grapys, compiler. Exploring 
Your Community. Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940. Pp. 31. $35. Ways in 
which school curriculums can contribute to 
child’s understanding of community life. 


13. Santa Barpara County Teacher's 
Guide for Use of Community Resources. 
Santa Barbara, California: The Schauer 
Printing Studio, Inc., 1941. Pp. iv., 173. 
2.60. How to build units of study centering 
around local community processes and re- 
sources. 

14. Trpwett, R. E., Planning Improve- 
ment in Rural Living Through the Schools. 
Studies in Education No. 4. University, 
Alabama: Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Ala- 
bama, 1943. Pp. 103. $.50. Report on ex- 
ploratory study of possibilities of public 
schools as agencies among rural people. 

15. Unirep States Orrice or Epuca- 
TION, Conservation Excursions. Bulletin 
1939, No. 13. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1940. Pp. v, 106. $.15. De- 
tailed suggestions for school excursions con- 
cerned with problems of conservation. 











SUMMER POSITION 
EARN $200 A MONTH OR MORE 


Work in Illinois near home if you desire selling 
approved Visual Aids to rural schools. Sales experi- 
ence not required. Sales training furnished. 


Write or wire: Raymond E. Fideler, President 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











VERICHROME FILM Now Available 


Prom eg of film and photo supplies. Limited 
su 8mm and iémm Color and black and 
white moving picture film available. 
8 Exposure rolls developed and 8 5x7 prints...35c 
12 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints. 
16 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints. 

Safety mailers with price list upon request, 
Abbey Studios, P.O. Box 60, St. Louis 3, 








eo ALASKA HIGHWAY 
2 x 2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION | 


“A KEY TO ALASKA" SERIES 
$5.85 


Set of 12 Slides 


Five different sets. Order by number. (!) Genera! 
Views; (2) Winter Scenes; (3) British sec- 


Columbia | 
tor; (4) Yukon Sector; (5) Alaska Sector. Authentic 


legends supplied for lecture use. 


ALASKA 
EDUCATIONAL. OF 
FILMS ie 


ANCHORAGE ALASKA 
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THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 

@ Nursery School, yy ot my 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. a classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Summer term: June 
20. Fall term: Sept. 15. Write for catalog. 
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Special Education 
Advisory Committee 


A state-wide committee has been invited 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Division of Special Education at Illinois 
State Normal University. At a meeting on 
the Normal campus February 3, members 
of the committee were asked to discuss the 
special education curricula, staff, and pro- 
posed building with university officials. 

Proffered committee appointments by 
President R. W. Fairchild and Dr. Rose 
E. Parker, the I.S.N.U. director of special 
education, from Bloomington were: Dr. 
Gerald Cline, pediatrician; Dr. Watson 
Gailey, ophthalmologist ; Dr. G. E. Harten- 
bower, otologist; Dr. Gordon Schultz, or- 
thopedist, and George N. Wells, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bloomington. 

Springfield committee members include: 
Laurence J. East, of the State Department 
of Public Instruction; Dr. Herbert R. 
Kobes, of the Division of Services for Crip- 
pled Children, and Irving Pearson, of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

Members of the special education ad- 
visory committee from Chicago are: Mrs. 
Frank A. Damm, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Mrs. Ben Humphries 
Gray, Illinois Society for Prevention of 
Blindness; Howard Miller, Illinois Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children; Edward 
Stullken, Montefiore School. 

Also appointed to the committee were: 
Daniel Cloud, from the Illinois School for 
Deaf, and Robert W. Woolston, Illinois 
School for Blind, Jacksonville, as well as 
Dr. William W. Fox, of the Lincoln State 
School and Colony. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


The Audio-Visual Aids Workshop held 
at the Belleville Township High School on 
Friday, February 29 was planned by a 
group of classroom teachers with the co- 
operation of County Superintendent Clar- 
ence D. Blair. They built the program 
around demonstrations of the use of silent 
and sound moving picture and slide films 
at both the high-school and elementary 
school levels, and talks by experts in the 
field. Preceding the program new audio- 
visual materials were exhibited. 


New 1.S.N.U. Faculty Members 


Four new Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity faculty. members include: Miss Violet 
L. Simpson, director of foods services; Dr. 
Thomas D. Fitzgerald, director of the uni- 
versity health service; 


George Barford, 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


instructor in art, and Harold A. Moore, 
instructor in general science. Miss Simpson 
was employed as state supervisor of home 
economics in Connecticut; Dr. Fitzgerald, 
as assistant to the director of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan health service. Mr. Bar- 
ford had been teaching in the Chicago In- 
stitute of Design; Mr. Moore, in the La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College. 


Legislative Luncheon-Conference 


The Chicago Division, I.E.A., on March 
8, 1947, held a luncheon-conference at the 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, to 
present the legislative program of the 
I.E.A. Speakers were Hon. Charles W. 
Clabaugh, chairman, State Commission on 
School Finance and Taxation; Hon. A. L. 
Marovitz, Senator from District 19; Mr. 
Irving Pearson, Executive Secretary of 
I.E.A., and Miss Leona Thompson, chair- 
man, Committee on Legislation of the 
Chicago Division, I.E.A. 


Community Honors 
Superintendent 


Superintendent Davis W. Thompson, 


now in his twenty-fifth year of service to 
Warren Township High School, Gurnee, 
was a guest of honor at a reception held 





DAVIS W. THOMPSON 


at the school on Sunday, February 9. 
Among the 700 persons who attended were 
members of the school’s alumni, represent- 
ing two generations of Warren students 
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who have attended the school during Mr. 
Thompson’s superintendency, professional 
colleagues, and other friends of the super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Thompson received a watch and, 
with Mrs. Thompson, a chest of sterling 
silver. A framed picture of Mr. Thompson 
was presented to the school board; it will 
be hung in the school library. Sponsoring 
the reception was the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 


New High School for Barrington 


Voters of Community Consolidated Dis- 
trict No. 4, Barrington, went to the polls 
on February 8 and voted overwhelmingly 
to purchase a site (17 to 1) and build (14 
to 1) a new high-school building. The 
$940,000 bond issue was given 8 to 1 ap- 
proval. The board of education has engaged 
the architectural firm of Perkins and Will 
of Chicago. Construction will begin as soon 
after the plans are completed as quality 
materials are available. 


Classrooms for 1.S.N.U. 


The shortage of classroom space on the 
Illinois State Normal University campus 
will be alleviated by next fall, university 
officials hope, with some temporary build- 
ings allotted to I.S.N.U. through the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Information now avail- 
able describes the allotment of 13,700 square 
feet as a total of nine buildings. 

Two of these will be combined to make 
an industrial arts shop-classroom, to be 
located west of the present Industrial Arts 
Building. The other seven buildings will be 
set up on the west side of the campus, six 
of them near McCormick Gymnasium. 
These will be used mainly by the social 
science, physical education, English, and 
speech departments. The other building, to 
be used by the music department, will be 
located between Fell Hall and Cook Hall 
and used for practice rooms, storage, and 
instrumental repair space. 


Illinois Classical Conference 


Two hundred and twelve members of the 
Illinois Classical Conference attended the 
group’s seventh annual meeting at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, February 13, 14, and 15. A 
joint session was held with the Chicago 
Society of the Archeological Institute of 
America and another with the Chicago 
Classical Club. 

Of special interest was the report by 
Irene J. Crabb, of the Evanston Township 
High School, that the Illinois Latin Tourna- 
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ment would be started again this year. 
Northwestern University will be host for 
the finals May 3. Full tuition scholarships 
have been obtained from Knox, Rosary, 
and Mundelein colleges, Northwestern, 
Chicago, and Illinois universities. 
—MArRGARET BURKHARDT 


Business Educators Organize 


The St. Louis Area Business Educators 
Association was organized at a luncheon 
meeting held Saturday, March 15, at the 
York Hotel in St louis. This is an or- 
ganization of educators from public, pri- 
vate, parochial and collegiate commercial, 
and business departments located in St. 
Louis and its Illinois and Missouri suburbs. 
E. W. Alexander, principal of the Central 
High School, St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Selma Nelson, commercial 
teacher at the Community High School, 
Granite City, first vice-president, and Ar- 
thur Rubicam, Rubicam Business College, 
St. Louis, second vice-president. 

Approximately 100 educators from IIli- 
nois and Missouri attended the meeting. 
This newly formed organization, which 
will continue the business education con- 
ferences that were held in St. Louis prior 
to the war, will help with the plans being 
made for the National Business Teachers 
Association Convention to be held in St. 
Louis on December 29, 30, 31, 1947. 

Illinois educators who are interested in 
becoming members of the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association may call 
or write Miss Nelson at the Community 
High School, Granite City. 


Prairie Farmer—WLS 
School Time Program 


Adventure and learning go hand- 
in-hand in the new Prairie Farmer 
-WLS School Time series, “Wheels 
of Progress,” inaugurated February 
3. The occasion marked the eleventh 
consecutive year that this station has 
carried regular programs designed for 
classroom listening. 

Through this new series, which is 
heard at one-fifteen each Monday 
afternoon, midwest boys and girls 
will have the opportunity to learn 
first-hand about the giant operations 
of modern industry, transportation, 
and communication. 

At Chicago’s Municipal Airport, 
Schooltimers will hear an interview 
with a“ traffic cop” of the air. Some of 
the problems involved in air traffic 
control will be discussed, such as the 
regulation which provides that planes 
going north or east fly at odd thou- 
sands of feet of altitude while those 
going south or west fly at even thou- 
sands of feet. The voices of dispatch- 
ers will be heard, and the roar of 
giant motors as they land or take off 
from the runways. 
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From the world’s busiest corner— 
State and Madison streets in Chicago 
—Schooltime listeners will learn of 
the intricacies of traffic control; how 
a switch thrown in the central control 
office chariges in less than nine sec- 
onds the entire traffic tempo of Chi- 
cago's loop. 

A ride in the cab of a Diesel-pow- 
ered streamliner is another program 
in the “Wheels of Progress” series. 
From an ore boat anchored in the 
slip of a huge Chicago steel plant, 
they will hear the story of iron ore; 
learn how it is transported from the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota to the 
great steel furnaces in Gary, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 

This series will include also a trip 
to the model coal mine in the Museum 
of Science and Industry; a visit to a 
flour mill, a meat packing plant, a 
steel mill, and the Chicago Board of 
Trade, largest grain market in the 
world. 

Monday’s “Wheels of Progress” 
will be followed on Tuesday by “The 
Book Box,” which will feature stories 
of children from other lands. Directly 
tied-in with the book series, “The 
Magic Harp,” heard each Wednesday 
will serve not only as a medium to 
teach music appreciation, but will also 
acquaint pupils with the customs and 
folklore of other 





their classroom projects, their clubs, 
and hobbies. 

On Friday of each week, WLS 
news editor, Julian Bentley, presents 
a simple, easily-understood digest of 
world news. 

In launching the 1947 spring sem- 
ester School Time series, Mr. Bur- 
ridge D. Butler, president of Prairie 
Farmer-WLS, states: 

In this second term of our eleventh year 
of Prairie Farmer-WLS School Time, we 
are undertaking not only to bring important 
facts, but to blend them with inspiration 
which may encourage pupils to greater per- 
sonal achievement. 


House Subcommittee 
on Kducation Named 


The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor has named to its sub- 
committee on education Rep. Thomas 
L. Owens (Rep.), Chicago, of Illinois’ 
Seventh Congressional District. 

Others appointed to the education 
subcommittee are: Republicans—Ed- 
ward O. McCowen (Ohio), chair- 
man, and Landis (Ind.), Schwabe, 
(Mo.), Gwinn (N.Y.), Brehm 
(Ohio), Kearns ( Pa.) ; Democrats— 
Lesinski (Mich), Barden (N.C.), 
Powell (N.Y.), and Kennedy 
( Mass.). 











nations. 
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LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher's Loan Service is known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 


Your signature is all that is required. You pay for the actual time only and may 
have as long as fifteen months in which to repay. Charges are lower than the 


Your confidence is respected. Write for complete information. 


L.T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


3la. Dictionary Games and Exercises will 
be helpful in teaching vocabulary study and 
development through the use of the diction- 
ary. Contains suggestions for use in Grades 
4 to 8. 

32a. Folder outlining a “plan-of-action 
for parents and influential citizens on cur- 
rent conditions in our public schools, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries, teacher shortage, 
overcrowded schoolrooms, and inadequate 
teaching tools, particularly visual and in- 
structional materials. The folder is receiv- 
ing wide distribution to the lay public from 
inquiries to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Copies of the folder will be sent to parents 
and others direct by EB Films as requested 
by teachers and school administrators.” 

33a. Development of Railroad Transpor- 
tation in the United States offers -material 
helpful for social studies in the upper grades 
and high school. Well illustrated. 

34a. “Click With The Crowd” Grooming 
Leaflets for girls and “Get On The Beam” 
for boys, cover pointers- on personal care 
habits in real ‘teen-age style. Includes a 
check chart for personal inventory. Used 
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with Grooming for School Charts in full 
color. 

35a. A 24-page catalog of teaching aids 
and services fer teachers of aviation in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and colleges. 
Material listed includes motion pictures, film 
strips, textbooks, maps, globes, charts, and 
pictures. 

36a. “Picture Map of America” an at- 
tractive, full-color map of this amazing 
America, with more than 100 illustrations 
of beautiful and interesting places in the 
United States and Canada. Each briefly de- 
scribed. Unfolds to 18 inches by 24 inches. 


USE THIS COUPON 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illi 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


3le 32a 33a 34a 
Name........ Semmbapeaasiguactieté 
i NE 
Subject taught... 
ee ee 
En:ollment: Boys........................Gi 





Teacher Group Sponsors 
School Activity Film 


The value of making a school mo- 
tion picture for public relations or 
inservice teacher training purposes is 
frequently pointed out. The expense 
of such an undertaking, especially if 
a professional photographer is em- 
ployed, is an obstacle. 


Committee Planning 


The Amelia Traenkenschuh Branch 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, at Rock Island, last spring 
completed such a project, which later 
was written up in Childhood Educa- 
tion, the official publication of the 
Association for Childhood Educaticn. 

The story, which appeared in the 
issue of October, 1946, recounts how 
the local chapter managed the making 
of the picture, which they titled “Rock 
Island’s Citizens of Tomorrow.” 

The A.C.F; committee appointed to 
carry through the project allotted to 
each of the nine elementary schools 
one hundred feet of film. Each school 
was asked to designate three activities 
believed to be suitable for filming, and 
from these the committee made final 
selections. 

Teachers in whose rooms pictures 
were to be made, met with the com- 
mittee to iron out details. A profes- 
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Calendar 


25 North Central Region, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, annual 
conference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 25 and 26, 1947. Themes: “De- 
véloping Finer Human Relationships” 
and “Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations.” Reservations should be 
made with Stevens Hotel, stating that 
request is in connection with N.E.A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers Re- 
gional Conference. 


Jury, 1947 

14 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, July 14-25, 
1947. For information or reservations 
write to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Ocroser, 1947 

10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Senior High 
School, Rock Island, October 10. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 10. 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Mattoon High 
School, Mattoon, October 10. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 10. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, 
October 10. 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Robin- 
son, Illinois, October 10. 

10 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 10. 


17 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, East 
High School and West High School, 
Aurora, October 17. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rock- 
ford, October 17. 

17 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, high school 
auditorium, Dixon, October 17. 





sional was hired for the photography. 
The committee then wrote the titles 
and edited the film. 


Finance Methods 


To finance the cost each school paid 
ten dollars; there was a donation of 
ten dollars, and fifty dollars was taken 
from the A.C.E. treasury. The re- 
mainder was raised in five-cent admis- 
sion fees charged at showings of the 
film.—ELIZABETH SCHREITLING. 
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UNITY BY AIR 


The airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them to use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance to know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 
one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 

The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 
with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concepts and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and help 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance that are 
the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a formal 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your.ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


lx Age Sucdtton YL corel , 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 EAST 420d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which shows that atomic energy through 
medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 


New Legislation adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual. American Government was ordered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 

TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 

A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest report of American Historical 


Association. 

WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an imspiration to the young: Workbook with Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1946 Edition. 
HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

1946 Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit of study of American institutions. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 


subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new Americal New Workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to remedy 
deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. Edgerton 
and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the United States Marine 
Corps and the Philippines. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. New Workbook. 

MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exercises carefully 
graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 

Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General. Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 
CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 


to the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 


« Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades 


now ready. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
Workbooks, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 

SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 

The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the Unieed States 
Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


'. ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, Illinois 











